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Subscribers must bear in mind that 
the subscription price of the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for a 
less sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
large our circulation, we do allow old 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new names at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one doll \ Weare will- 
ing to make a loss on/@ mew subscriber 
the first Year, bélHeviig he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents @ year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be adde@'at ‘the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 
if, on the printed slip of each paper you 
see John Jones May 02, it indicates that 
the name will drop from the list et the 
end of May, and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
subscription. If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, when he re- 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 





MISSOURI INSTITUTES. 


A communication from our old reliable 
correspondent, Mr. C. D. Lyon, appears in 
another column, calling attention to the 
approaching season for institute work. we 
bespeak a careful reading of Mr. Lyon's 
letter by every farmer who is looking for 
more light. Mr. Lyon has been one of the 
state lecturers for a muumber of years and 
will again take the field this summer. All 
educational effort should be practical, and 
none is more so than the d.scussions 
which form an interesting feature ot 
farmers’ institutes. The presence of such 
speakers as Mr. Lyon, who is not only a 
student and thinker, but who comes to the 
institute direct from labor in his own 
fields, gives an importance to this work 
that removes it far beyond the theorising 
Speculation of mere enthusiasts. 

So much is being done for the farmer 
that there is danger of his failure to reap 
the benefit unless he make a vigorous ef- 
fort on his own part to meet more than 
half way the Government and other con- 
certed a’'d by an active receptivity. A 
Mere passive acquiescence will accomplish 
hothing. Nothing is of worth unless you 
work for it. 

It is hoped that every farmer who reads 
this will set to work to make this the ban- 
ner institute year. In order to obtain a 
meeting in a given locality it is only ne- 

*ssary for one or more individuals to de- 

that it would be advisable to hold a 
mecting in a certain place. When this has 
been done, interest in the meeting should 


be worked up through the local papers in_ 


tder to arouse enthusiasm in the work. 
A temporary organization should be set on 
‘oot by electing a president and secretary, 
‘Ss well as committees for various phases 
of the work. When this has been done 
‘pplication should be sent to George B. 
Allis, Secretary; Columb!a, Mo., for state 


assistance, 





MAKING STRAIGHT FURROWS. 
The man who can make straight fur- 
‘OWS is proud of his accomplishment in 
the same way that a good marksman or a 
rampion athlete takes pleasure in his ex- 
— The man who makes crooked 
is apt to take the position that he 
field all turned under and that 
in as good tilth and wll produtce 
‘arge a yield as that which is cultivated 
‘0 the right line system. 

[tis always a delight to see a field laid 
: 'n exact angles with the straight 
; ridges running parallel, and the 
' who can do th’s easily and natur- 
~ to be congratulated. A conscien- 

usbandman, however, may have 
“me ground for his contention that it is 
‘Tellef not to be compelled to watch his 
‘mM so closely, that he gets more pure 
ment out of his work by communing 

‘ture and is relieved of the stra%n 
‘mpting a mechanically perfect piece 
‘Tk wh'ch does not justify the effort. 

* Something more to be said on 
matter, however, than the super- 

‘rgsuments of these differing crafts- 
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is an exemplification of character as well 
as of handiwork. It indicates that bent 
of mind which is absolutely essential to 
material success, a methodical and sys- 
tematic way of doing things. Such a man, 
in addition to straight furrows, will uave 
well hung gates, fences in repair, tmpile- 
ments housed, weeds destroyed “before 
they grow,” and a system of accounts 
whereby he knows what his income and 
expenses amount to. In brief he is the 
sort of a man who does the right thing 
at the right time and his reward is a well 
regulated and profitable business and the 
laudable pride of having made things 
happen which have contributed to his so- 
cial standing and his financial success. 
Some men of this class are born so, like 
the poets, and then we call it genius. But 
most men can acquire the habit of sys- 
tematic and methodical processes, both 
mapual and mental. Every man is the 
architect of his own fortune. It remains 
only for him to decide how he shall build, 
If his desire is to add something to the 
world and to feel that his 1 - ving had been 
something more than mere vegetating he 
would be wise to build h's character, 
which is the foundation of whatever for- 
tune he may construct, on the square. The 
square and the plumb line are emblems of 
the operative builders and the farmer who 
piows a straight furrow through life, 
whose corn rows and dealings with his 
neighbors are on the square, with the 
plumb line of honesty to true the upright- 
ness of his att'tude to all his fellow men, 
will reap the harvest as he sows. 





THE GRAIN “BULL” AND THE FARM- 
ER. 


The “bulls’’ have been roaring in the 
Chicago market again and July corn has 
looked like thirty cents three times over. 
A prominent promoter of gigantic combi- 
nations who has no reason for loving John 
W. Gates recently remarked to the. writ- 
er, “You farmers ought to rise up with a 
vote of’ thanks for Gates and call him 
blessed.”” This suggests the question to 
what extent are the corn farmers indebt- 
ed t> those strenuous gentlemen who buy 
up all the corn in sight at the lowest pos- 
sible figure and by “‘cornering’’ the mar- 
ket, boost the price to giddy heights for 
their owr profit, although it may be add- 
ed frequently to their own undoing. 
These daring speculators do not pose as 
philanthropists who hope to ameliorate 
the condition of their struggling breth- 
ren of the corn belt, so that aspect of 


the question may be set aside as having 


no bearing on the case. The names of 
“Old Hutch,” George H. Phillips, young 
Leiter and others wil! long rema'n a pleas- 
ant memory for those who came out on 
the “right side’ of the market in the 
various booms inaugurated by these nota- 
bles. There is perhaps little doubt that 
many farmers holding corn sold at good 
prices as the direct result of those bull 
operations. In the present instance it is 
not so clear that John W. Gates is an 
unconscious benefactor of the corn-grow- 
er, Assuming that he will “deliver the 
goods’’ when he takes his profit and that 
his operations are legitimate dealings in 
a staple product, instead of gambling on 
a magnificent scale, how many farmers 
who read this in the nineteen states 
where corn is extensively grown have 
corn in the crib to deliver before August 
1? The probability is that there is less 
corn in the hands of farmers at this 
writing than at any time within twenty 
years. The old corn—that is, the crop of 
1900—has been drained to supply the mar- 
ket for the last twelve months, and 
there was no surplus of the crop of 1901. 
The conclusion is reasonable, then, that 
the supply which represents the price re- 
cently shown on the Chicago Board of 
Trade was put in the elevators at a rea- 
sonable profit to the grower to be sure, 
but at no such price as it will br:ng by the 

Jates crowd. 

It is questionable if fluctuations caused 
by manipulation of markets help any one, 
save the grain jobbers. It is much more 
to the purpose to create new fields of use- 
fulness for corn than to juggle prices, The 
law of supply and demand regulates val- 
ues the world over. Whenever a farmer 
takes advantage of fictitious prices he be- 
comes a speculator to the extent of the 
risk he assumes in selling or holding for 
a further rise, and speculation has fleeced 
all of the lambs and caused the ultimate 
downfall of most of the wolves. The farm- 
er’s chief concern is in learning how to 
gxcw the largest crops of corn at the least 
cost. If the price is high he may find it 
more profitable to sell than feed; if the 
market happens to be low it may be wiser 
to hold on to h's crop either in the crib 
or in the steer. Some pertinent facts on 
“The Boom in Corn” are printed in an- 
other column. 


INSTITUTE WORK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In a late bul- 
letin, Secretary Ellis calls attention to the 
necessity of local organization as a re- 
quisite of success at local meetings and 
mentions the fact that as a heated politi- 
cal campaign is near at. hand, politics 
should not be allowed to enter the insti- 
tute. In several years’ -work I have known 
polit'cs to get into but three institutes, 
and it is needless to say that those *were 
absolute failures. Twice have I seen re- 
I'gious discussions injure the work. Peo- 
ple would not attend a meeting at a 
church other than their own, and once I 
saw a drunken man with a great “gift of 
gab” turn a large meeting into a laughing, 
d'sorderly crowd. These meetings were 
not in Missouri, but last fall at least three 





meetings there were very poor ones from 
want of oganization, and another from 


general apathy as to the subjects present- 
ed by the speakers on the force. I will 
not name places, but at the last men- 
tioned one, even Doctor Luckey could not 
secure the attention of the people and the 
writer had no one to talk to. Let me say 
that we cannot always tell whether or 
not we will be instructed or interested by 
a lecture from the title of that lecture, 
and to illustrate will say that at one point 
in Missouri the people insisted that they 
did not want to hear Professor Eckles’ 
talk on the Dairy Cow. I insisted that 
they I'sten to it; the professor had the 
best of attention and at the close of the 
talk all present agreed that it was 
the most instructive talk of the 
meeting. Last winter in my own state | 
warned my associates that we were to 
hold a meeting at a certain point where 
| nearty all were frequenters and of rather 
| peculiar belief and custom. One of my 
| colleagues made a long etalk on morality 
land from his own standpoint he offended 
nine-tenths of his hearers. We should all 
remember that when assembled at’ instl- 
|tute we are in a school room.and are there 
to teach and to learn useful lessons bear- 
ing upon our lI!fe occupation. The state 
speakers cannot lay down inflexible rules 
for our guidance in all cases, but are there 
to tell us how they have succeeded along 
certain lines and to show us how we may 
adopt their methods in our own work. 
The strictly scientific members of the 
force can, and do, lay down rules and 
give methods of obtaining certain results 
and these rules do not vary, as they have 
been reached after years of pat’ent experi- 
ment and careful record. 

We must not be afraid of the words 
“science” and “scientific; science is sim- 
ply “classified knowledge” and “scientific 





methods” are almost invariably the 
cheapest and best methods of attaining 
any result. 


If there is any problem connected with 
your farm work that presents itself dur- 
ing the season, make a memorandum of 
it and when the institute convenes ask to 
jhave it solved. If you have made a suc- 
cess of any special crop by new or old 
\methods, tell us of it at the institute that 
we may be able to carry it on with us in 
|the work, and tell of it to others, If you 
are in doubt as to the correctness of any 
statement made by your speakers, ask 
them to explain more fully and do not go 
away saying, “Prof. A. or Mr. B. said 
something that I do not believe."’ Very 
likely a few words of explanation would 
set your mind at rest regarding the very 
point upon which you are an honest 
doubter, and in which you are deeply in- 
terested. I have never known a local 
newspaper refuse to give the institute all 
the assistance within its power and you 
will do well to see your editors, have them 
advertise your meetings and have the'!r 
representatives there to report them. 

As to programmes, these are not indis- 
pensable by any means, but they are very 
desirable in all cases. See the most en- 
terpris'ng businessmen of your town and 
most likely they will get out 250 to 500 
programmes for the sake of the advertis- 
ing they will give. A very good form is 
a folio, or four pages, and the following 
a@ common plan: 

First page: Wayne County Institute, at 
Marion, Aug. 2%, 1902. 

Address by president, 10 a. m. 

Feeding Cattle, Prof. Brown, 10:20. 

Discussion. 

Farm Improvement, J. E. Day, 11:20. 

Adjournment for dinner. 

Here an advertisement of Green, imple- 
ments. 

Second page: Why I Am a Farmer, J. 
E. Day, 1:20 p. m. 

The Dairy Interests of Wayne County, 
by Mrs. E. F. Hardy, 2:00. 

Corn as a money crop. Prof. Brown, 3:00. 

Here advertisement of Smith, dry goods. 





Third page: Our Country Schools, Prof. 
Ely, 7 p. m. 
The Farmer as a Cit'zen, J. BE. Day, 


8p m. 

Advertisement of Martin, harness. 

Fourth page: Advert’sement of Brown & 
Srith, real estate and insurance. 

Now th’s assumes that Profs. Brown 
and Ely and J. BE. Day are the state 
speakers, the other is local talent and you 
really should have nearly as much from 
this local talent on your programme as 
from state speakers, as by this means you 
| develop institute workers right at home. 
These programmes are universal over 
Ohio and some are very elaborate. I once 
knew a dry goods firm to have 900 printed 
and in beautifully embossed covers at a 
cost of $25 and present them to the insti- 
tute, but a p'ain one is much better than 
none. I hope to hear from others on this 
subject and soon, as only a few weeks 
must elapse before work begins. 

c. D. LYON. 





The sensational dally press now comes 
out with an item stating that the crops 
were not much hurt by recent rains. The 
scareheads of a metropolitan daily are 
aot so ferocious as they appear. No ulti- 
mate good can come to the farmer from 
fluctuations in prices caused by such sen- 
sational reports. 





Warrants are being issued at the treas- 
ury department for $25,000 for each of 
forty-eight states and territories for the 
benefit of the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges. The money is paid out of we 
funds derived from the sale of public 
lands, under the provisions of the Morrell 
act, passed in 189, providing for the pay- 
ment of $15,000 to each of the states and 
territories, with an increase of $1,000 a 
year in the appropriation until it reached 
$25,000. The maximum was reached in 1900. 
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| THE WORLD'S SECRETARY. 

Walter B, Stevens, 
Louisiana Purchase 
tive of Connecticut,,, 
den in July, 1848, and 
years of age his p 
West. He was educat 
Peoria, Ill, and at 1 
Michigan at Ann 
his graduation, in 1870, 
ty-two, he became @ 
Louis Times.” For t] 
was employed on the “T 
and ‘Times-Journal’ 
paper positions. ‘ 
editor of the “Gie 0 
correspondent of the 


retary of the 
osition, is a na- 
as born at Meri- 
en he was five 

moved to the 
in the schools of 

University of 
Ten days after 
the age of twen- 
er on the “St. 
xt ten years he 
es," “Dispatch” 
ponsible news- 
Serving as city 
perat” and staff 
, he was made 


its Washington correspondent, in 1865, by 
the late J. B. McCullagh, In that impor- 
tant position for sxte@n years, he was 
brought into close relations with public 
men. 

Between sessions of Congress Mr. Stev- 
ens wrote many series of signed articles 
on subjects he was Commissioned to in- 
vestigate, and -a targe“amodunt of spe- 
cial correspondence. The s'gnature “W. 
B. 8.”" is to every American newspaper 
man a guarantee that the matter is at 
once readable and reliable, 

Among his class mates at Michigan Uni- 
versity were William R. Day, late Sec- 
retary of State and now United States Cir- 
cuit Judge; Professor Bernard Morse, of 
the University of California and now a 
member of the Phil'ppine Commission; Al- 


fred Noble, member of the government 
Isthmian Canal Commission; W liam L. 
Penfield, solicitor for the Department of 
State at Washington, and Marcus Baker, 
United States geographer of the Geolog- 


ical Survey. 





NEW AGRICULTURE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In response 
to repeated requests for contributions on 
subjects connected with agricultural in- 
terests, I herewith send you a_ few 
thoughts on the new agriculture, sug- 
gested by your interview at Columbia, 
Mo., with Hon. James Wilson, secretary 
of agriculture, published in your issue 
of July 2d. In that interview the secre- 
tary says: ‘Agriculture is in its infancy. 
We have not yet begun. It is a new sub- 
ject; so new, in fact, that its possibilities 
cannot now be comprehended,” etc. 

In regard to this feature of the sub- 
ject permit me to make the following sug- 
gestions: The farmer's workshop is con- 
ducted not under shelter, but in the open 
air; his lands and crops are exposed to 


THE 


ler methods that will 


naturally suggest 
themselves to the thoughtful farmer. The 
illustration given by you in a recent arti- 
cle in the RURAL WORLD where fiat 
plowing is contrasted with ridge plowing 
of corn in a dry season is full of useful 
suggestions. COSMOS. 
Henry Co,, Iowa. 





THE BOOM IN CORN. 


George H, Phillips, once known as the 
“corn king,’’ has established himself as a 


/breker in Wall street. He seems to have 


grown tired of running ‘“‘corners’’ in grain 
markets. Speculative pyrotechnics made 
him famous, but proved a poor investment 
in the end. They converted an obscure 
farmer lad into a king of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. They made his name one 
to conjure with in grain circles. Farmers 
idol'zed him, and had the utmost con- 
fidence in his predictions. Fortune smiled 
upon him for a considerable length ot 
time. The idea prevailed among the in- 
experienced that Phillips would smash al! 
previous records; that his “‘deal’’ would 
be the successful one; that his methods 
were remarkably clever antl unprece- 
dented. The corn king tried his hand in 
various ways; he made a specialty of 
corn, but dabbled also in wheat, oats and 
rye. He made and lost money, and, in 
the end, it was found that his debits made 
considerable headway. Then his followers 
began to kick and grumble; charges of 
bad faith and bad bookkeep'ng were 
bandied about. The Board of Trade or- 
dered an investigation, but Phillips found 
it an easy matter to extricate himself and 
to prove that he had acted entirely “on the 
square.”” The collapse of his ‘‘deals” had 
dispelled the old charm of his name and 
reputation, however. His followers be- 
came few and féwer, and, finally, he re- 
solved to shake the dust of Chicago from 
off his feet and betake himself to Wall 
street. It is to be supposed that, here- 
after, he will confine himself to stock and 
bond transactions, and leave grain mar- 
kets alone. 

Yet, judging by his late utterances, he 
still seems tobe imbued with the idea 
that prices of corn will remain high here- 


after, and that the low level has been 
seen. In the “New York World” he is 
quoted as follows: “I am with the corn 


farmers especially. I am with them be- 
cause corn cannot but remain up. Rea- 


son? Well, 2,000 million bushe's of corn 
are grown in this country. We export 
much, but millions of bushels are ex- 


ported which don't count as corn. Fat, 
corn-fed cattle, for instance. To-day there 
are something over fifty distinct products 
made from corn, and for many of those 
products there is a constantly growing 
demand, Thousands of bushels of corn 
sent abroad come back to us each year in 
the shape of cases of ‘ouve’ oll. It's bet- 
ter than the best olive oil. The fimest 
soaps are now made from corn oil, and in 
Chicago an establishment is making vast 
quantities of smokeless gunpowder from 
corn. It is being put to innumerable uses, 
and some of the products made from it 
bring very high prices. This constantly 
growing demand is going to keep the price 
up.” 

There is, unquestionably, some truth in 
Phillips’ remarks. That the demand for 
corn is widening is generally admitted. 
And it seems that it is widening more at 
home than abroad. The increasing do- 
mestic demand has resulted in a sharp 
r'se in the price of the staple. Of course, 
manipu!ation and cornering methods have 
had much to do with the advance in the 
past two years. The drought of last year, 
with its consequent drain upon feeding 





all the elements of rain, hail, snow and 
ice and frost, and without any provision 
of what the weather !s going to be. It 
will be the part of unwisdom to undertake 
to fight his environments, but, as he can- 
not contro! them, he should undertake to 
conform to them, and make the best of 
what Providence may send him. In any 
year when Jupiter Pluvius sends too 
much rain it will be his duty to endeavor 
to dispose of the surplus falling on his 
farm, so as to cause the least inconven- 
ience. During the next year when droughty 
conditions prevail he should strive to con- 
serve all the moisture that may fall, and 
make every drop of water go as far as 
it will, and not permit any of it to go to 
waste, 

The Department of Agriculture is doing 
much to promote irrigation, and thus the 
individual farmer is vastly benefited. On 
the contrary the individual farmer js help- 
ing himself by the use of draining appli- 
ances and making productive what was 
formerly unproductive lands. In. this 
county, Henry, there were about two 
townships of wet flat lands, which for 
many years was used only for hunting 
ducks and geese on account of the water 
that stood constantly upon it. But now, 
due to tile dra'ning, the land in that sec- 
tion of the county has become the richest 
and most productive of the county, and 
instead of being held as formerly at $1.25 
per acre, is now worth $100 per acre. The 
excess in rainy seasons should be, if pos- 
sible, carried over to the dry seasons. 

In @ther words, it is the amount and dis- 
tribution of the rainfall that bothers the 
farmer man more than any other question. 
W'th these things fixed to his liking his 
success as an agriculturist is assured. In 


the new agriculture the great probl 
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supplies, must also be taken into con- 
sideration. So far as exports are con- 
cerned, they have been the smallest for 
many years. The high prices positively 
prohibited large foreign demand for our 
corn. If high prices are to prevail in- 
definitely, may we expect an enlargement 
of our market abroad again? That is the 
question. If we can go on ra'sing 2,000,- 
000,000 bushels of corn per annum, and 
keep the price at, say, 65 cents per bushel, 
farmers will indeed be happy and rolling 
in wealth within five years. Domestic 
consumptive demand will be the proper 
criterion. If this demand shall grow 
faster than production, then Phillips’ 
theories will prove correct. There must 
be something to offset the loss in exports. 

That corn will never again sell at the 
low prices of some years ago, is a prac- 
t'cal certainty. Our population is stead- 
ily growing; the area of arable public 
lands is dwindling, and crops are being 
diversified. There is even a possibility 
that our production of corn will not long 
remain at the 2,000,000,000 level. Prospects 
are that it will gradually decrease. Farm- 
ers will devote more attention to other 
things. Diversification will tend to in- 
crease corn prices still more, and, at the 
same time, enhance the value of farming 
land. There will be a strong tendency to 
raise those products of the soil which 
prove the most profitahle. This, in turn, 
will inev'tably lead to periodical over- 
production, and consequent depreciation 
in values, but the trend will be upward all 
along. 

It would be useless to consider the ef- 
fects of agricultural changes in various 
foreign countries. They cannot be prop- 
erly estimated at the present time. That 
some important changes will occur can- 





will be, how far the individual farmer 
will be able to control his environments, 
not by bombarding the clouds with gun- 
powder or dynamite, but by new methods 
of cultivation, by the planting of drought- 
resisting crops, where practicable, and the 
conservation of the actual! rainfall by the 
manipulation of the topography, and oth- 








not be doubted. The agricultural possibili- 
ties of South America, parts of Africa, 
India and Siberia, are vast and beyond 
calculation. Competent authorities assert 
that Siberia, within twenty years, will be 
a dangerous competitor for the United 
States, so far as the production of wheat 
is concerned. Corn and cotton can be 
profitably raised in India, also in Egypt 


jand other parts of the Darx Continent, as 
jwell as in South America. France and 
|Germany are experimenting with cotton 
in their African possessions, and with con- 
siderable success, 

For the next ten years, at least, the 
prices of agricultural products in the 
United States promise to be fairly high. 
But “corners” should not be attempted. 
They do more harm than good, in the 
end. The booms engineered by Lelter and 
Phillips did not last long. Since the 
smash-up of Leiter's deal, wheat has 
never been able to keep its head above the 
$i mark in Chicago. It is, at the present 
time, considerably below that mark. 
Values are determined by supply and de- 
;mand, not by ‘corners’ or the views of 
individual speculative leaders.—St. Louis 
Mirror. 


THE WINTER VETCH—VICIA 
LOBA. 


VIL- 





A valuable bulletin has been issued by 
| the Michigan Experiment Stat'on on sev- 
jeral forage crops not so well known to 
the majority of farmers as they should be 
upon their merits, viz., cow peas, soy 
| beans and winter vetch. The latter, from 
its availability, either as a soiling crop, 
for hay or simply for turning down as a 
| fertilizer, should, and soon will be, fully 
jappreciated by those who make a trial of 
it. 

This interesting legume has appeared 
under a great variety of names. It is 
often called hairy vetch and sand vetch. 
Some have cailed it Russian vetch, prob- 
ably because it originated in Russia, The 
seeds are small, black, hard spheres, re- 
sembling sweet pea seeds. The growing 
plant also bears a close resemblance to 
Sweet pea up to the time it blossoms, 
| when a fleld of vetch appears as a sea of 
beautiful, bluish-purple clustered flowers 
The plant is a branching, climbing vine. 
a great many 
the length of seven to ten feet. A full- 
grown crop even in three-foot rows forms 
a dense mat, completely covering 
| ground to the depth of one to two feet. 





—— 


trely above the ground. 
If the seeds be sown 
when the ground is moist and the condi- 


plant will develop rapidly. By the mid- 
dle of August it will be in full blossom, 
although it will continue to grow and re- 
main green until the ground freezes in the 
winter. A few seeds will be formed in 
the late fall, but spring sowing is not 
advisable if one wishes to harvest a crop 
of seeds. If the seed is sown in the fall— 
that is, any time between the first of 
August and the first of October, it will 
make some growth before winter sets in, 
but in the following spring will continue 
a marvelous growth, developing blossoms 
by the first of June and ripen seeds by the 
middle of July. The fall sowing is the 
more desirable for producing seeds.. 

It is found that the quantity of seed 
necessary can be economized by sowing 
with some other crop. A mixture of wheat 
or rye with the vetch for fall seeding 
have proved to be successful combina- 
tions for soiling and hay. Our observa- 
tion leads us to recommend the use of 
winter wheat instead of rye for fall seed- 
ing, because the latter will ripen too 
early and not give the vetch sufficient 
time for mature growth. When sown with 
winter wheat for hay, the crop makes an 
excellent substitute for red clover and is 
ready to harvest as hay by the m'‘ddle of 
June. A piece of this on light sandy loam 
soll on the college farm the past year 
from a seeding of one-half bushel Daw- 
son's Golden Chaff wheat and one-ha'f 
bushel winter vetch gave on June 19 4,300 
}pounds of cured hay to the acre. The 


hay was greedily eaten by all kinds of 
farm stock, and its feeding value was 
especially high, as will be seen by the 
fol'owing analysis: 

Moisture, 17.70; crude protein, 12.47; ash, 


5.72; ether extract, 2.20; crude fibre, 24.47, 
and carbohydrates, 37.42. 

Circular No. 6, Division of Agrostology, 
recommends ensiling it in alternate lay- 
ers with corn. Considering its high pro- 
tein content, this practice certainly 
ought to be desirable. A yield of nine 
tons of green feed per acre is recorded in 
Circular No. 2, Division of Agrostology. 

In Alabama Experiment Station Bul- 
letin No. 10, hairy vetch is recommended 
as an especially valuable forage plant for 
the south. 

The analysis of vines, roots and stubb‘es 
to determine the fertilizing value develop 
|the fact that the nitrogen content in- 
creases with the stage of maturity, while 
the percentage of potash and phosphoric 
acid changes but little as the crop ma- 
tures. These results, however, do suggest 
the advisability of postponing plowing 
under the crop for green manure until as 
late in the life of the plant as practicable. 

The winter vetch is rapidly gaining fa- 
vor as a clover crop for orchards. For 
this purpose it should be sown in July or 
August, and if the seeding is followed by 
favorable growing weather, a very satis- 
factory crop will be present to mulch the 
soil when winter sets in. 

Analysis of the yield and composition 
of hairy vetch, made at Alabama College 
| Station, of cutting of hay on April 2, 
| just before the crop was in full bloom, 
|gave a yield of 3,117 pounds per acre; 
moisture, 20.72 per cent; crude protein, 
23.65 per cent; carbohydrates, 26.2% per 
cent; fat, 2.22 per cent; crude fibre, 20.24 
|per cent; fat, 2.22 per cent; crude fibre, 
20.24 per cent; ash, 7.12 per cent. 

A cutting made May 2, when in full 
| bloom, gave a yield of 5,789 pounds per 
acre; moisture, 20.30 per cent; crude pro- 
tein, 17.15 per cent; carbohydrates, 32.12 





of its branches attaining 


the 


When grown with a crop of wheat, rye or 
other strong growing plant it 1s kept én- 


in early spring, 


tions generally favorable for growth, the 


NEWS AND COMMENT. 

Missouri watermelons are due and the 
prospect is for a big crop of these luscious 
beauties. 

“Papa,”’ asked a seven-year-old, “can 
you see across the Mississippi river the 
long way?" 

Cattle and other live stock are dying 
in Mississippi from eating sneeze weed 
that was cut with the hay. 

Some of the farmers in the bottom over- 
flowed by recent floods dug their potatoes 
in small skiffs and row boats. 

With Supreme Judge Fox and Attorney 
General Crow, Missouri barn yards and 
cornfields should be well protected. 

The Mississ ppi river is on the rampage 
again. The Illinois and Missouri are also 
overflowing lowland and threaten trouble. 

The world’s largest sailing vessel, a 
Seven-masted schooner, was launched at 
the Quincy, Mass., ship yards on the 10th. 

“Were you a bull or a bear?” asked the 
inquisitive friend. ‘‘Neither,’’ replied the 
speculator. “I was a donkey, pure and 
simple."’ 

A modern city that does not insist on 
getting real milk of the proper standard 
will be reminded of its neglect in the 
mortality reports. 

The wheat harvest in France has begun 
and promises an abundant crop. The Rus- 
sian wheat crop also will be large. This 
is a great wheat year. 

Attorney General H. J. Hamlin of Iili- 
nois is also after the beef trust. Great 
“doings’"’ may be expected in the next 
twelve months in this fleld of commercial 
activity. 

Secretary Hitchcock of the Interior De- ; 
partment has completed plans for a sys- 
tem of surveys in the arid and semi- 
arid regions to ascertain where irrigation 
enterprises may be established to the best 
advantage. F. H. Newell of the geologi- 
cal survey will be in charge. 


An interesting figure in the personality 
of China's minister at Washington, Mr. 
Wu "Ting Fang, disappears from diplo- 
matic life. He is succeeded by a graduate 
of Yale, Sir Liang Chen Tung. There is 
hope for the resurrection of the conserva- 
tive celestial if they continue to educate 
a few more of their statesmen in Ameri- 
can colleges. 


Attention is called to an interesting 
communication in the Horticultural De- 
partment from Prof. J. Arthur Harris, 
botanical assistant at the Missouri Bot- 
anical Garden, on the buffalo bur or bull 
nettle, scientifically known as Solanum 
rostratum. The work of scientific in- 
quiry and botanical education founded by 
Henry Shaw goes steadily forward, and 
our readers may reap much of the benefit 
if they will. 


We are glad to see that the St. Louis 
papers have begun to take an interest in 
the unsatisfactory milk supply for this 
icity. With the Board of Health offering 
new ordinances, an inspector who would 
inspect, a police force that would enforce 
something and two or three hundred tnou- 
sand citizens to take a hand, all that re- 
mains to make things happen is for the 
big brewery syndicate to refuse to sell 
wet brewers” feed to dirty da'rymen. 


The second annual fair of the Central 
Kansas Fair Association will be held at 
Hutchison, in September—15-19. The offi- 
cers, of whom J. U. Brown is president, 
and Ed. M. Moore is secretary, have is- 
sued an attractive prize list for cattle, 
horses and mules, sheep, swine, poultry, 
faim products, and also for novelties in 
mechanic arts and in the dairy, kitchen 
and household departments of the farm. 
Over $3,000 will be hung up as prizes for 
trotting and pacing races and a good pro- 
gramme has been compiled in that de- 
partment. 


Complaint comes from country districts, 
not far from 8t. Louis, that all the young 
men in the neighborhood have been en- 
gaged by the railroad contractors ana 
that there are not enough to gather in 
the wheat crop. The farmers are now 
moving on St. Louis for help. There was 
a valid reason for those out of work when 
the call came from Kansas for harvest 
hands, that they could not respond. ‘ihe 
railroad fare was so great that it was 
prohibitive of a trip to the West and back 
without absolute assurance of a job wait- 
ing. In this case the field of labor is so 
near that those who feel that they woulu 
enjoy a life of luxury and toil amid rural 
scenes could almost walk to it. The coun- 
try work to a man who is accustomed to 
it is no harder than outdoor work in the 
city, and the fare is immeasurably su- 
perior. If all the able-bodied men con- 
tinue to flock to the cities—even more 
rapidly in the last two or three years than 
before—it will soon become an established 
custom to draw harvest hands from tne 
city every year. It will be in-the nature 
of a summer recreation for a class that 
have heretofore been unable to place 
“summer resorting’’ among their pleas- 
ures, and shocking wheat isn’t a bit more 
exhaustive than rowing a boat; being also 
quite as good for developing muscle, ex- 
panding chests and putting on sunburn 
that our gay people of leisure are so 
fond of acquiring among the mountains or 
on the seashore. 














per cent; fat, 2.14 per cent; crude fibre, 
22.50 per cent; ash, 5.79 per cent. 

These two sets of figures give some idea 
of the value of this crop, the first showing 
the value of the early cutting to the 
dairyman, while the later cutting proves 
more veluable for fattening purposes, 
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The Dairy. 








JARRED HIM | 

g is a true story, as the 

edite r t tits iv ng personal ac- 
iaintance with both parties and being 
present on the occasion of the dialogue 
h happened over two years ago at the 

s s Fa Captain B. is a success- 
breede ft blood Herefords, a big, 

ff representative citizen of lowa, 
who had come down to the fair to see the 
at cattle Mr. Dairyman (we will call 
him so, as that is not his name, although 
t was his “profession”) was an old friend 
the captain's in his native, state, but 
ing removed to Missouri had not seen 


his old friend for a number of years. They 
met in the amphitheater, and this is ex- 


tly what they said: 

Capt. B.—‘“Hello, Dairyman, what are 
ou doing here?” 

Mr. D.—‘‘Hello, Cap.; I'm going over 
here to look at these Holsteins. I have a 


dairy just outside the city and I sell bot- 
tled milk in St. Louis.” 

Capt. B.—‘“That so? Well, I have got 
the finest herd of Herefords in the state of 
lowa, and I came down here to pick up a 
few good ones if I could find them. I just 
week a hundred head of steers 
So you are in 
Well! well!” 


sold last 
that averaged $98 apiece. 
the dairy business, are you? 








They walked around tne ring to where 
the dairy cattle were lined up for judg- |. 
ment. There were some beautiful speci- | 
mens of Jerseys Ayrshires, peepee ted 
and Holstein-Friesians. Each breed had 
its admirers, and the varied coloring of 
their sleek coats groomed until they shone 
n the morning sun made a pleasant pic- 
ture to look upon Although of distinct 
breeds, they all bore a family resem- 
blance. There were no straight backs, 
nor blocky quarters, and I could see the 


look of contempt spreading over the ruddy 
countenance of the old captain, The dairy 
type was something beyond his compre- 


hension. The dished face and thin neck, 


the wedge-shape and curving thigh, the 
big udders and hip bones much in evi- 
dence made no appeal to che king of 
lowa’s Herefords. The captain never 


good could come of such 


spareness 


imagined any 
Cassius like 

‘There, Cap., is my kind of a cow,” said 
Mr. Dairyman, pointing to a big black 
and white bossy whose full placid eye was 
turned on him in mild bovine inquiry. “I 
wouldn't give a quarter apiece for 'em,” 
replied the captain in such evident dis- 
gust that ye chronicler had difficulty in 
checking h'‘s risibles. “Well,” answered 
Mr. D. after a pause, “I’ve got a cow at 
my place that looks just like that Hol- 
stein cow there. Last year she gave 
every month her weight in milk. In twelve 
months she gave 11,986 pounds of mfvk, 
which I sold at § cents a quart for over 
$450, and I’ve got the cow left. If you've 
got a white-faced steer in your bunch 
that can beat that I want to add him to 
my herd.’’ What the captain’s reply was 
has never been recorded, and the Dairy 
Department is still anx‘ously waiting to 
know what he thought. 





PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 





The oleo manufacturer has never been 
amenable to laws. He has made a cat’s 


|AL WORLD asks is 


jsubstitute sali 


jern farming 


that every butter 
ib stand on its own bottdm and every 
under its own colors 


NE‘ ESSITIES IN DAIRYING 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It is only 
when we divide dairymen into two classes 
that we are able to give profitable advice 


One may be classed as the exclusive, or 
special dairyman. In this class are in- 
cluded men who make dairying a spe- 
cialty. Every energy is centered in the 
dairy, every effort is made to carry the 


largest number of cows possible In the 
second class—and they outnumber the 
first a hundred to one—we have the farm- 
er who keeps from six to twenty cows, 
in what we might call a mixed system of 
farming. He does not care to make the 
dairy a specialty He is aware of the 
fact that to keep up the fertility of his 
acres the by-products of the farm must 
be converted into manure and returned 
to the land. To do this he must carry 
live stock, and as a rule cattle are chos- 
en, as they seem to fit in almost a | 
where Competition and high prices of 
land preclude the possibility of any profit | 
in keeping a cow just to raise one vo 
a year. So he is compelled, by circum- 
stances over which he has no control, to 


turn dairyman, and in this class, as we 
said before, we find the large majority of | 
farmers | 
They may not make a spe¢ ialty of any | 
particular branch of farming, or they | 
may make a specialty of grow'ng wheat 
or corn or any other crop, with the cow as 
a side line: but in some form or some way 
the cow seems to be indispensable to mod- 


To get the points we wish to make more 
clear we want to give our method or sys- 
tem of dairying as practiced on Buckeye | 
Dairy Farm | 
The farm contains 160 acres of what is 
called upland prairie in a good state of 
cultivation, without a foot of waste land 
on it; 30 acres in permanent pasture, the 
balance cultivated. On this farm we 
carry from forty to fifty head of cattle, 
five and six head of horses and enough 
hogs to use up the surplus milk. Of tue 
cattle, from twenty to twenty-five head 
are milch cows; the balance are young 
stock. We usually hire pasture away 
from home for some of our stock, but 
as a rule we raise enough grain and | 
rough feed on the farm to carry all our 
stock through the winter, always buying 
some bran and other concentrates to feed 
with home-grown grains, not alone for 
our cows, but we believe in feeding a bal- 
anced ration to all stock, to the work 
horse as well as to the growing colt, to 
the little calf as well as to the mature 
dairy cow. 

Did we wish to intensify along dairy 
lines we could carry from fifty to sixty 
head of cows quite easily, but the expense 
of keeping would increase at a greater 
rate than would the increase over present 
income. By keep’ng our nuinber down to 
twenty or twenty-five head we need hire 
no extra help, but have help of our own to 
do the farming and dairying. 

So it is the ninety and nine farmers that 
we believe to need help, or, in other words, 
the average dairy farmer with a small 
number of cows, for it is one of these 
farmers where oné finds the great leaks 
in dairying. 

As a rule our dairy writers always aim 
their points at the special dairyman. 
They will dwell on the necessity of mod- 
ern— and as a rule that means expensive 
building—stables, patent stalls, watering 


DAIRYING AT THE STATE FAIn. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The dairy ex- 


hibits at the Missouri State Fair, held at 
Sedalia August 18 to 23, should be in keep- 
ing with the importance of ths industry 
in M'ssouri While Missouri is not a 
dairy state to the extent of several others 
still the recent census shows that only 
three farm products, name'y, meats, corn 
and hay, exceed in value the milk and 
butter produced. 

Before the farmers of the state take 


hold of dairying to the extent they shou..u, 
they must be comvinced that 't is a suc 

cess in Missouri, and a public sentiment 
must be created more favorable to its de- 
velopment We want to help this along 
as much as possible at the Fair. If the 
thousands of visitors see 100 or more lots 
of cheese and butter, photographs of 60 or 
70 creameries and cheese factories and of 
good dairy cows with statements of in- 
come to ownérs, they wll carry home an 


ness of the same. As an example, Jersey 


butter is accepted to be more delicious 
than that made from cows of other 
breeds. This c’aim has been set forth by 
champions of the Jersey cow—and their 


numbers are legion—for the fifty years 
since the introduction of the Channel Is- 
and cattle Into this country. It is a part 
of the idea that goes w.th the conception 
of the Jersey cow, and so far as we know, 
no one has risen up to say the not on is 
not borne out im fact 


Is it a fact that butter from Jersey 
ows is bettér flavored, higher flavored, 
or in fact more delicious in its naked 


taste, than that made under like condi- 
tions from the milk of other breeds? Can 
experts in testing the mer‘ts of samples at 
competitive exhibitions find a characteris- 
tic or a distinguishing Jersey flavor when 
they come upon a sample of pure Jersey 
butter? Do epicures with their tender- 
loins buttered with the genu’ne “Deer- 
foot” article distinguish a difference in 








This sculpture group occupies a position 
at one side of the grand entrance to the 
Textiles Building, and opposite the group 
shown on page 210 in the RURAL WORLD 








paw of the retailer, who has been the les- 
ser criminal. The retailer, brought into 
court, has declared that he was an inde- 
pendent factor and that he owed alle- 
giance to no one. He has been convicted, 
fined and turned loose. The fine has been 
paid out of the one-fourth cent per pound 
fund levied by the manufacturer for this 
purpose. The maker has said to the re- 
tailer, ‘‘We will protect you, and for tnis 
protection we charge an advance of one- 
fourth cent per pound to cover this in- 
surance. Go and sin some more.” 

The relation was virtually that of prin- 
cipal and agent, and there is good law 
to enforce this view and make the prin- 
cipal responsible for his agent’s unlaw- 
ful acts. The color law was passed at 
the last session of Congress to remedy 
this difficulty by bringing the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine under the control 
and regulation of the Government, but 
unless the Internal Revenue Bureau 
grasps the situation and recognizes tue 
true relation of manufacturer to dealer 
it would seem from the following dispatch 
that there will not be any startling in- 
crease of revenue from the payment of 
the ten-cent tax. The quotation is taken 
from a Washington dispatch to the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat of July 7: 

“The manufacturers of oleomargarine 
have served formal notice on the treasury 
department officials that they will here- 
after sell uncolored oleomargarine, but 
will supply each purchaser with a quan- 
tity of coloring matter, with instructions 
as to how to use it. The coloring is to 
be done by the purchaser and consumer, 
and the manufacturers insist that there 
is nothing in the law to prevent this from 
being done. The internal revenue officials 
are considerably annoyed by the matter, 
but do not see what they can do.” 

This is the same old game and is as 
transparent as a capsule. It requires not 
the gift of prophecy to foretell the future 
of uncolored oleomargarine. It would ap- 
pear that each pound of oleo is to have a 
color scheme attached in the form of a lit- 
tle capsule of coloring material. ‘ue 
dealer provides these openly for his board- 
ing house and hotel customers, but for the 
general public who do not want colorless 
oleo it will be a simple matter for the 
retailer to apply the coloring and proceed 


as before. He has found the oleo busi- 
ness immensely profitable under former 
conditions, where the profit repays his 


temerity and lack of honesty and where 
the maker pays the fine. The only way 
to regulate this tedious and wearisome 
business is for the Treasury vVepartment 
to appreciate the kind of people they are 
dealing with and govern them according- 
ly. If the penalties for violation of law 
were made severe enough and the legal 
status of principal and agent established, 
making the principal responsible for the 
deceptive retailing of oleomargarine, it 
would net be long until the efforts for 
pure food would bear fruit. All the RUR- 


devices in the stable, expensive machin- 
ery, silos and many other things that 
may be a necessity to the intensive spe- 
cial dairyman, but which can easily be 
dispensed with by the average dairyman. 
When the average farmer reads these 
articles he quite naturally concludes that 
he cannot afford them, and he is hindered 
rather than helped by such advice. 

Several years ago the writer attended 
a farmer's institute. One of the speakers 
was a dairyman of national repute, and 
gave an address on feeding a balanced 
ration. We had been studying along that 
line, and to us his talk was interesting 
and instructive. Beside us sat an old 
farmer, who we soon saw was not inter- 
ested, and before the speaker had reached 
his secondly our friend left the hall. After 
the meeting adjourned we met him and 
told him he had missed something good 
by not staying and hearing the speaker 


through. ‘Too high in the rack for me to 
understand,” says he. “A calf could not 
reach it."" So we sometimes think with 


much of our dairy literature. 
get it up so high in the 
small 


Our writers 
rack that we 
dairymen calves can’t reach it. 
M. E. KING, 
Buckeye Dairy Farm. 


Latette Co., Kans. 


CREAMERY 
Editor RURAL WORLD: A few notes 
from this part of Missouri (Johnson Co.) 
might be of interest to some readers of 
the RURAL WORLD, especially from the 
dairymen’s standpoint. The creamery 
business was never better. Through May 


MISSOURI'S STATUS. 


milk and manufactured 66,708 pounds of 
butter. This filled 1,112 60-pound tubs. 
This showing ought to disprove all the 
false statements of our “South Dakota 
Land Agent,” for if these 1,112 tubs of 


ter one-fourth mile h'gh, and could we 
stand on top and view the landscape o’er 
we doubtless could see the dust blowing 
off the farms in South Dakota in dense 
clouds and we might be able to see the 
faraway, longing looKs on the faces of 
our Missouri friends who Have been en- 
ticed to that country. Yours for Mis- 
souri, w. DILLE, 
Mnegr. Holden Creamery. 


IMPORTANCE OF MILKING COWS 
DRY. 





An inexperienced or careless milker can 
easily dry up and diminish the quantity 
of milk. 
for a few times and you will soon find 
that you are losing in both quantity and 
quality. Every dairyman knows that the 
richest milk is that drawn last. Some one 
has calculated the loss from such hurry 
in milking as leaves a little of th’s best 
of the milk in the udder. It may amount 
to one-half a pound of milk at every 





@Dhat are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor. general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


. 
Hood’s Sarsapariila 
which also builds up the system that has 
enffered from them. 
It ig the best medicine for el] humors, 


milking, as 
by a farmer who followed his hired man 
and milked all the cows after him. By 
this second muxing he got over a pound 
from some cows and less than one-half a 
pound from others, but from ten cows he 
got five pounds of strippings at one milk- 
ing. 

This, to some, does not seem to be a 
in general 
total loss of milk in the United States 
from lazy milking would amount to six- 
teen million pounds per day. One can 
easily calculate this, as the statistical re- 
ports give the number of milch cows in 
the United States as 16,292,360, and it 
makes plain that a great saving may be 
made by milking the cows dry. 





and June we handled 1,337,428 pounds of | 


butter were stacked one upon another | 
they would make a solid standpipe of but- | 


for July 2. It is one of the five groups 
of statuary designed by Mr. Robert Bring- 
hurst of St. Louis for the Textiles Build- 
| ing. 

The central figure is that of Father 
| Time, the scythe in his hand and the 
| winged hour-glass at his feet. At his 
|right reclines the figure of Night, a maid- 
en enveloped in the veil of sleep, while at 
hers left is the figure of Morning, a youth 
who has cast off slumber and is looking 





THE FLIGHT OF TIME. “Sa 


away into the new dawn. The ram, the 
source of wool, is the maiden’s com- 
panion, whereas the youth rests his hand 
upon a bale of cotton. The artist has 
herein called attention to the fact that 
woman's toil and the products of wool are 
associated with the past, while the vege- 
table textiles and the labor of man sug- 
gest the modern era of industry. There 
are two more groups “spinning’’ and 
“weaving,” belonging to the three which 
have appeared in the RURAL WORLD— 
the five making the complete “argument.” 
We will show the remaining two groups 
in succeeding issues. 








idea of the possibilities 
Missouri. 

The Fair offers a total of $170 in pre- 
miums for butter and cheese, so awarded 
that all receiving over 90 will receive a 
| portion. This will distribute some pre- 
| miums among all meritorious exhibits, It 
|} will be of value to dairymen to have the 
| good and bad qualities of their butter and 
| cheese pointed out by an expert with 
suggestions for improvement. 

One feature of the exhibit will be pho- 
tographs of factor'es, dairies, skim milk 
calves, good cows, silos, and anything of 
interest to dairy farming. The writer 
| appeals to the dairymen of the state to 
|help make this exhibition a success. All 
| shetempaghe will be labeled giving im- 
portant facts and will be returned to 
owners. They should be sent to the un- 
dersigned before the Fair opens. Several 
farm separators and other machinery for 
dairy work will be on exhibition. A Bab- 
cock test will be operated each day. 

For premium list address Colonel J. R. 
Rippey, Sedalia, and for suggestions re- 
|garding preparation of exhibits, address, 

Cc. H. ECKLES, 
Superintendent of Dairy Dept., 
Columbia, M'ssour!. 


of dairying in 





MILK VALUES. 


| It is to be hoped that in the future more 
jattention will be paid to the human food 
value of the dairy by-product and that 
|people who are kicking with such energy 
at the present price of meat will find out 
there are other sources of nitrogen that 
are cheap, low priced and of high feed- 
ing value, aside from the conventional 
beef, pork and mutton. “Hoard’s Dairy- 
man”’ says that one of these food products 
that at present either goes vegging or is 
sold at a high price, as a country luxury, 
is buttermi!k. 

Twenty-seven samples of buttermilk 
|from twelve Danish creameries were an- 
lalyzed in studying the value of butter- 
milk for human consumption. A number 
;of the samples had been mixed with 





Leave a little milk in the udder | water in the churn, somié contained near- 
The fat con- 


jly 20 per cent extra water. 
jtent of the samples ranged from 0.12 to 
|0.44 per cent; the total solids from 5.66 to 
{8.88 per cent, albuminoids from 2.08 to 3.16 
| per cent, and lactic acid from 0.51 to 0.88 
per cent. Comparing skim milk and but- 
termilk, the author concludes that they 
|have about the same food value when the 


was found to be the case |latter has not been d'luted with water. 


Pure buttermilk shoulf® contain about 8.5 
per cent of solids 0.2 to 0.3 per cent of fat 
and not less than 3 per cent of albumi- 
noids. In good buttermilk a low fat con- 
tent is accompanied by a High content 
of total solids. This means that a quart 
of pure buttermilk is equal in food value 
‘to half a pound of lean meat and is an in- 


very large amount of milk, but if milking |dication of how much good food is allowed 
were done so carelessly the |to waste for want of an appreciation of | 


its value and the 
handling. 


proper methods of 


FLAVOR OF JERSEY BUTTER. 





There are many notions held by people 
that have been accepted without reason- 
ing and without inquiry into the sound- 





flavor when the butter comes from mixed 
herds over in New Hampshire? 

We are not questioning but that pure 
Jersey butter has distinguishing charac- 
teristics, but disassociated with color and 
firmness, is the notion of superior flavor 
a myth? This question may not be of 
great importance, yet it is always well 
to understand where we are at. Flavor 
is an important characteristic of butter. 
If its highest touches are founded on 
breed it would be well to have such a fact 
well established. If it is a notion that 
has been passed along by specialists in 
Jersey cattle, without foundation of fact 
to support it, it is time that, too, was 
known. The present is a favorable time 
to study the true source of delicious fla- 


vors in butter.—Maine Farmer. 
FEEDING STANDARDS FOR MILCH 


COWS. 





The following table and glossary are 
appearing in every number of “Hoard’s 
Dairyman,”’ and we consider it of suffi- 
cient value to the intelligent owner of 
cows to print occasionally. The table is 
one of proportions only; the amount fed 
depending mainly on the amount of milk 
| each cow gives. Cut this out and paste 

it up somewhere for future reference. 
} Digestible Ingredients. 








Dry — — 
matter. Protein. Carbohy- Ether 
drates. extract. 
Ibs, Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
23 to 28 2.0 to 2.5 12 to 15.0 0.5 to 0.8 
Glossary of Terms. 
The terms used in the discussion of 


feeding problems have the following sig- 
nificance: 

Ration.—The total allowance of feed for 
twenty-four hours. 

Dry Matter.—That portion, of a feeding 
stuff which remains after all the water or 
moisture has been expelled by heat. 

Digestible Nutrients.—That portion of 
the dry matter which can be digested by 
the animal, and does not pass off through 
the bowels as excrement. 

Protein.—That part of the digestible nu- 
trients which goes to the formation of 
lean meat, ligaments, hair, horns, and the 
casein (or curd) of milk. It is general'y 
believed, also, that protein may be, and 
many times is, converted into the fat 
found in milk. The basis of protein is 
nitrogen, hence the protein elements are 
frequently termed the nitrogenous parts 
of the food. They are also called albu- 
minoids. 

Carbohydrates.—That part of the diges- 
tible nutrients, which is the primary 
source of sustaining animal heat and gur- 
nishing the energy for keeping the ani- 
mal mechanism in operation. 

They are composed of the woody fibre of 
the plant and grain, and the starch, sugar, 
gum, etc., and in the published tables 
of chemical analyses are usually subdivid- 
ed into the terms crude fibre which is the 
least digestible portion of feeding stuffs 
and nitrogen free-extract, so called be- 
cause it does not contain any nitrogen. 

Ether Extract.—That portion of the di- 
gestible nutrients which may be dissolved 
out of the food stuffs by ether. It is 





' 
frequently 


called crude fat. It can be 
used by the animal for maintaining the 
body temperature, and for this purpose is 
from 2.2 to 2.5 times more efficacious than 
the carbohydrates. It is maintained by 
some, that the fat in the milk comes, 
largely, from the crude fat in the food, 
but it has been demonstrated that it is 
not absolutely necessary for this purpose. 


RENOVATED BUTTER. 

Under the operation of the new law 
relating to the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargar ne and renovated butter, it 
has developed, although the law has been 
in effect but a few days, that an enor- 
Mous quantity of renovated butter is be- 
ing sold throughout the country. This is 
shown conclusively by the demand for 
stamps for this product. The supply uas 
been well-nigh exhausted and the iniér- 
nal revenue department has had d fficulty 
in supplying the orders. The origina: 
supply that went to the collectors of mh- 
ternal revenue throughout the country 
was, in many instances, exhausted be- 
fore July 1, when the law went into ef- 
fect, and dupl cate orders have been com- 
ing in with every mail. 

In addition to imposing an internal rev- 
enue tax of 10 cents a pound for arti- 
ficially colored oleo, the new law provides 
that renovated butter shall pay a tax of 
one-quarter cent per pound. When the 


'iawinakers inserted this provision it was 


thought that the proportion of renovated 
or reworked butter was ins’gnTicant, and, 
in fact, this tax was put on in the shape 
of an eleventh-hour amendment. It now 
turns out that more of this kind of but- 
ter is used than any of the class that is 
taxed. 

Dr. C. A. Crampton, the chemist of 
the internal revenue bureau, has just re- 
turned from a tour of the different but- 
termaking districts, and he says he was 
surprised to learn of thé extent of the 
trade in renovated butter. In describing 
the process by which old arid ranc'd but- 
ter is reworked and put on the market’ 
again, Dr. Crampton said> 

“The stock, as the material is called, is 


jeagerly bought up in every part of the 


courtry. The competition is now so keen 
that the price of rancid butter has gone 
way up. It formerly could be bought for 
1 and 5 cents a pound, being almost as 
cheap as common soap fat grease, but it 
now commands asemuch as 165 and 16 cents 
a pound. It is collected and shipped in 
hegsheads and barrels to the factory. A 
let of this butter looks far from attrac- 
tive, being of all colors and degrees of an- 
tiguity, and not over clean. The stock is 
dumped into a vat and is boiled down. 
Whcn i has been reduced to a liquid the 
oil is drawn off and the water, salt, color- 
ing matter, curd and other materials are 
thrown away. The remainder is elaborate- 
ly treated to restore it to a condition re- 
sembling freshly made butter. It is puri- 
fied by having air blown through it, and ‘'s 
sometimes washed. After this it is run 
into cold water, where it granulates and 
beccmes crisp. It is then churned with 
fiest cream, salted and colored to the 
proper shade, and is worked up as newly 
made butter. It is astonishing what a 
fine product can be made from a lot of 
tovgh looking rancid butter. The people 
whe eat this material have no idea of 
the process to which it has been sub- 
mitted. The tax is paid by the manufac- 
ture: and there is nothing on the butter 
that goes to the wholesaler and reta‘ler 
to show that it has been taxed by the 
government because it infrirges on *h» 
legitimate butter trade.”’ 

Dr. Crampton says that in his opinion 
the oleomargarine manufacturers will 1ct 
be taxed out of business by the levy ot 
cents a pound on artificially colored oleo- 
margarine, imposed by the new law. He 
said that most of the manufacturers in- 
tend to go ahead with their business and 
will try to educate the public to eat vhe 
natural oleomargarine. This is of a pale, 
lardlike color, but is the same as the rich 
locking product that has been produc 1 
heretofore, with the exception that it his 
no artificial coloring matter Mi it. ‘he 
tax of 10 cents a pound was imposed to 
prevent the use of aniline dyes to give 
oleomargarine the pure butter appear- 
ance. 


BETTER DAYS COMING. 

The buttermaker is fast reaching a 
place, says the Creamery Journal, where 
he is to be recognized as a man of many 
parts. The point is simply this. The 
creamery butter which it pays best to 
make is Extra creamery. To make Extra 
creamery requires good milk, good equip- 
ment, and, above all, a good buttermaker. 
Scientific knowledge and skill, good judg- 
ment, tact and a lI'beral sprinkling of 
business ability are being unwaveringly 
demanded of the twentieth century but- 
termaker. He must have know.edge of 
the working of bacteria and a host of 
other scientific processes. He must be 
able to discriminate closely in milk qual- 
ities (and with as little offense to pro- 
ducers as possible). He must know how 
to gain the confidence of patrons and 
lead them to act upon suggestions for im- 
proving the product. He must be a busi- 
ness man. These are a good many qual- 
ities to expect in one man, but the man- 
agers of the biggest and best creamerits 
are demanding them now. Others are 
coming to this view daily and the upshot 
of the whole matter is that creamery 
owners will have to pay according to but- 
termakers’ ab‘lities. 

A few years ago when the creamery 
boom was launched the demand for but- 
termakers was so great that men of me- 
docre ability—fellows who had run 4n 
engine for a saw outfit or hauled water 
for a threshing machine and knew a lit- 
tle about getting up steam—jumped in and 
began running creameries. This sort of 
work wouldn't last. The cry is for better 
butter. To get better butter requires 
better buttermakers, and they in turn de- 
mand wages in proportion to the results 
they produce. Intelligent, earnest young 
men cannot afford to pass their lives in a 
creamery for a mere pittance when they 
could make much more easier in some 
other way. The “Creamery Journal” be- 


lieves it sees the dawn of better days, 
when the man who makes the butter will 
give much better service, when he wil! 
make a creditable dent in his employer's 
pay roll and when the profits of beth will 
be largely increased. 


MOTTLED BUTTER. 


| I have seen a good deal in the dairy pa- 
pers about mottled butter and its cause. 
Some of the writers give a cause that 
comes very near to the mark, but they 
are not quite sure of it, and seem to give 
no remedy, while others give causes and 
remedies and come so far from the mark 
they are more liable to make mottled but- 
ter than to prevent it. 

I notice one man from Boston tells the 
boys to buy a butter’trier and try their 
butter, and if they find mottles put it 
| back in the churn and work it over. That 
| will help get rid of the mottles, but they 
| will not help the grain or appearance of 
} butter; if anything, it will have a 





| the 
tendency to lower the price as much as 
the working out of the mottles gains in 
price. I can see no advantage in that 
method, although the trier is a nice thing 
to have. You can get the general appear- 
ance of your goods as to grain and salt, 
and the buttermaker can tell whether he 
has worked his butter too much or not. 

As to the causes of mottles, as I have 
found in my experience, there are quite 
a number. We will start at the separator 
for the first one. If you are running 
steadily along, skimming the full capac'!- 
ty of your machine and your supply of 
milk runs short, the separator will churn 
globules into fine particles of butter and 
they will of course pass out into the 
cream vat. When you cool down the 
cream they will harden and will not take 
the color. To prevent this cause of mot- 
tles, always strain the cream when you 
put it into the churn. This will remove 
the churned particles, and with a I tue 
warm water in the strainer the particles 
will be softened and take the color. This 
will prevent mottles from that source. 

There is another very prolific source of 

mottles. You may churn your butter 
at 60 degrees and wash it in water at 40 
to. 45 degrees. The butter granules will 
harden on the outside. When you work 
it some of the granules will pass through 
the mass of the butter, which will give 
it a mottled or streaked appearance. To 
prevent this, I churn at 58 degrees in the 
winter and 4 in summer and wash my 
butter at 56 degrees in winter and 5 to 
52 in summer. 
} There is another cause which often 
produces mottles in the winter time— 
salting the butter with very cold salt. If 
your butter is at a temperature of @ de- 
grees, throwing on salt at a temperature 
of 30 to 32 suddenly cools the particles of 
butter with which it comes in contact, 
and this almost always causes streaks 
under these circumstances. To prevent 
this, have your salt in the working-room 
long enough to become of the same tem- 
perature. 

I have followed the methods described 
above, and have never had trouble with 
mottles or streaked  outter, and really 
think tne main cause of poor butter and 
mottles is the carelessness of the butter- 
maker, trusting the second hand to look 
after the cream and the working of the 
butter.—G,. F. Burton, in Elgin wairy ..e- 
port. 
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WORKING OF THE OLEO LAW. 


Everybody in connection w'th the but- 
ter trade of Chicago has been watching 
with closest interest the effect of the new 
oleomargarine law which went into effect 
July 1. 

During the first week of the month 296 
of the 2,462 retail dealers of oleomargarine 
in Northern Illinois took out licenses to 
sell uncolored oleomargarine, and nine to 
se'l colored. Among the nine who will 
sell colored are Siegel, Cooper Co. and the 
Fair, two department stores, each of 
which put in storage from 50,000 to 75,90 
pounds of the colored goods to sell after 
July 1, These goods they estimate will 
last about sixty days, prior to which time 
experienced oleomargarine manufacturers 
estimate they will have developed such a 
tallowy taste as to be practically unsale- 
able. The make of oleomargarine in Chi- 
cago for the month of June, compared 
with June of 1001, would indicate fhat 
there have been stored not more than 
25,000 tubs of colored goods af“this point. 
Indianapolis holds 10,000 tubs, it is stated, 
and probably 50,000 tubs are stored at 
other points, making about %5,000 tubs in 
the country to go onto the market in 
semblance of butter.—Chicago Dairy Pro- 
duce. 


DAIRY BY-PRODUCTS. 





What are the by-products of the dairy, 
you ask? A writer in the “Epitomist” an- 
swers: The manure, the calves, the 
skimmed milk, the buttermilk, the pigs 
and the chickens. In a small dairy the 
|by-products amount to but little; with 
more cows they become a matter of much 
importance. But even with the ordinary 
|farmer, whose cows are simply for farh- 
j ily use, these extras amount to enough 
to merit his attention; yet the direct by- 
products, the manure, the skimmed milk 
and the buttermilk are often cast away 
as refuse matter. This clear loss should 
make the larger part of the profits for the 
up-to-date dairyman, since the butter 
yields but a limited profit above the actual 
cost of keeping the cows. 

If the manure be carefully gathered up 
every day and thrown in a heap through 
the fall and winter, the lot is kept clean 
and in the spring some plot of poor 
ground can be made productive when the 
heap is scattered abroad. As to the 
skimmed milk, if, before it begins to 
sour, meal be stirred with it and it be 
fed to chickens, pigs, or calves, it will 
be found to yield a good per cent of prof- 
it. Butter milk may be sold for ten cents 
a gallon in many places, otherwise it is 
excellent for pigs, chickens or calves. 














These suggestions apply about as well to 
one season of the year as to another. If 
observed they will greatly enhance the 
profits of all who milk cows. 


COWS AT CALVING TIME. 


I believe in having cows dry six weeks 
or two months before calving, and when 
thoroughly dry feed liberally up to with- 
in a week of parturition, Says a writer 
in ‘Farmers’ Advocate.” It is a mistake to 
have cows thin in flesh before calving. 
A cow, should be fed but lightly a week 
before calving, as her digestive organs 
have not recovered their normal power, 
and there is also the great drain of moth- 
erhood upon the system. We have thus 
two weeks of light feed with a great 
drain upon the system, and if a cow is 
not in good “heart” before calving she 
will be altogether too weak to do good 
work after. A cow has been likened to a 
steam engine. Well, we get up steam be- 
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fore we start the engine. A cow in proper 
‘condition before calving is of course like- 
ly to develop a large udder if she is any 
good. Feed lightly -when the udder has 
developed to a “comfortable” s'ze. ‘he 
best feed, I find, is ensilage and a little 
bran and a cup of oilcake twice a day, 
with some nice hay. A few days before 
calving give one and a half to two pounds 
of epsom salts, one tablespoonful salt- 
peter, one cup black molasses mixed in 
two quarts of water as a drench and the 
same a day or so before the calf 's 
dropped. If the udder is a “leg spreader” 
or caked, give one tablespoonful saltpeter 
twice a day as long as you consider ad- 
visable. It is a mild purge and thins the 
blood. There is nothing better to reduce 
a caked udder before calving than to put 
a halter on the cow and take her for 4 
one-mile walk. If the weather is co!d, 
be careful that she does not catch cold 
after her walk. Blanket her. 


The advertisement of the Foos Manufac- 
tur'ng Co., of Springfield, Ohio, makes 
its first appearance for the season of 
1902-8 in this issue of our paper. Our 
readers will remember these people 4° 
the manufacturers of the famous Scien- 
tific Grinding Mills, which they make !” 
variety embracing Sweep and Power 
Grinders and Grinding Mill and Power 
Combined. The Foos people have adver- 
tisei regularly In our columns for a num 
ber of years and we are pleased to rec- 
ommend their line as being one of un- 
usvai merit and peculiarly well adapted 
to the requirements. of the general farm 
feeder, dairyman, etc. Before buying ® 
feed grinder it would be well to write 
them for a copy of their new catalogue, °° 
they request in their advertisement. 


DAIRY NOTES. 





Failing to get all the buttermilk ovt 
causes butter to become rancid soon. 

To obtain the best results in churn!oé 
the cream should be only slightly sour. 

One advantage in brine salting is that 
it almost entirely avoids streaked ° 
mottled butter. 

The milk should always be skimmet 
while sweet and the cream then allow 
to turn slightly sour. 

Calves do better when turned in a pa> 
ture together than when they are witP 
the cows or grown cattle. 
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~ Horticulture 


HORTICULTURAL TALK. 
ALLEN FRUIT.—At this t me of the 

it is not an uncommon thing to find 
[ ground under fruit trees covered w..n 
ruit which, I dare say, in most 
is allowed to rema'n there until 
nsects which have caused it to fall 

» and continue their work. Such 
aia all be gathered up and fed to 
or otherwise destroyed. Children 
, this work all right, and the exer- 
<« js good for them. If there are no 

iren to do it, it will pay to hire men 
cather them up at $1 per day, provid- 

" of course, they are nimble and do 

work. The cheapest way, how- 

to do this work is to let the hogs 
nder the trees. 

COWPEA BORDER.—It will pay you to 

that strip of land along the hedge 

rence (which might usually be called 

clean .and thus prevent a crop of 

i seed from ripening there, to be scat- 

1cross the fields by the wind for 
season's crop. The best and 
rofitable way to do this is to sow 
eas, either broadcast or go around 
+} ids with a drill. Sorghum can also 
pb. used with same and will furnish a 
ni et of the best feed one could wish 
fo In addition to the real value of 
svech a practice you will thereby keef 
place looking neat and clean, which 
should all endeavor to do. 
NEW CARDINAL.—A few days ago a 
arty called at my place to see the New 
Cardinal raspberry in fruiting. One of 
tix expressions on seeing the patch was, 
“Why, you will have berries to pick here 

{|} summer.” He went away with a good 
in.pression of it and the Mercereau black- 
verry, which is now fruiting, with the 
determination to have a few rows of 
each in h's fruit garden. The Mercereau 
is called by some an improvement over 
the Snyder. it is even more vigorous 
nd has a true blackberry flavor which 
the Snyder has not; large, productive, jet 
black and does rot turn red after being 
picked. 

STRAWBERRY WORK.—The old bed 
sheuld be mowed down before the weeds 
that grow in it have a chance to ripen 
seeds, and if you are having wet weather, 
set fire to it when dry and thereby make 
a nice, clean job of it; and at the same 
time destroy many injur’ous insects har- 
boring there! It is always advisable to 
burn off any old strawberry patches ex- 
cepting when the weather is very dry, in 
which case there. would be danger of in- 
juring the plants. In the new bed keep 
the soil well pulverized, not only because 
it is best to have it, so on general prin- 
ciples, but in case you should, tn your 
rush of other work, not find time to place 
each runner as it should be, they may 
root themse'ves and make a fair crdp 
anyway. If you can possibly find the 
time it will pay to set- the young runner 
plants just where they should grow .or 
best results; i. e., not less than .our 
inches apart; rows not more than one foot 
wide; cutting balance of runners off in 
case there should be more than enough 
to make such a row. 

VEGETABLE NOTES.—Celery may be 
tlueted now and for some time to come 
a piece of ground along some ra- 
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vine if possib'e, that is moist and rich 
in humus and then sow lettuce, endive, 
turnip and radish. Such a spot would also 
be eacellent for celery. In rainy weather 


it i, advisable to gather tomatoes just 
as they are showing the slightest tinge 
of color. If delayed longer most varie- 
ties will crack and spoil. Keep green 
beans and limas picked closely and you 
will thereby be able to pick most varieties 
all season; whereas, if you allow seed to 
risen, they will stop bearing. This is also 
true of cucumbers, egg-plant, pepper arid 
in fact everything that is used in the 
green state 

CULTIVATE.—You who have had hard, 
beating rains, such as we have had here, 
should lose no time in gett'ng that hard 
crust broken up as finéty as possible 
#rcund all growing plants. 

EDWIN H. RIEHL. 





North Alton, Ill, July 7, 1902. 
Clay County, Il, is noted for its great 
apple orchards. The RURAL WORLD 


learns that the prospects for a large ap- 
pie crop in that county were never better. 
There is an abundance of fruit on the 
trees and it is unusually well tormed and 
apparently free from defects of any kind. 
The June drop, which the horticulturists 
view with more or less fear, has passed, 
caving Many orchards bending under the 
weight of the fruit, which is now less 
than one-third grown. One millién bar- 
tels is the estimate of Clay County’s ap- 
ple crop. This county has 40,000 acres of 
orchard, or one-half the total acreage of 
the Southern Illinois apple belt. 


A DANGEROUS WEED. 


Solanum Rostratum., 





There was recently sent to the editor 
of the RURAL WORLD from Paynes- 
ville, Mo., a branch of weed. The speci- 
men, which was handed to me, with the 
request for information concerning It, 

at once seen to be the buffalo bur, 
nettle, bull thistle or sandbur, all 
which common names, as well as some 
thers, are applied to a plant which is 
known to botanists as Solanum rostratum. 
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The correspondent. who sent the speci- 
te wrote that he had uprooted at once 
e f 


our plants found on his farm, be- 
lieving that they would be troublesome. 


The plant is really a very troublesome 
oan ‘n some places and it has been 
houg 


ht that a short account of it might 
interesting. 
No difficulty will be experienced in rec- 
nizing the Buffalo bur, Solanum ros- 
u since, unless it be in the south- 
"st part of the Uniféd States, there is 


b 
be 
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to be found no plant very closely resem- 
bling it in this country. It is a low, bushy 
annual, sometimes attaining a diameter 
of four feet and a height of one and a 
half feet. The leaves are dark green in 
color and deeply lobed, the form being 
very swilar to that of a small water- 
melon kal. The leaves, as well as the 
tem and branches of the plant, are well 
covered with sharp, yellowish prickles 
e}pear very early in the develop- 
ment of the plant, as one discovers to his 
sorrow in trying to pull tne young seed- 
lings from among other plants. The stem 
at the base finally becomes quite hard 
and woody. The flowers are of a pure 
yellow color and, in some ways, much 
resemble those of the potato. They are 
not symmetrical, however, the two lower 
lobes be’ng extended as in the potato, but 
one of them is very much larger than the 
others and is very much curved upwards. 

‘ihe pistil is about as long as the longer 
Staren, and is also much curved up- 
wards. This arrangement of the sta- 
mens and pistil will be found normally 
in no other plant which occurs in our re- 
gion, and so distinguishes Solanum ros- 
tretum from any and all other plants. 
The fruit is really a berry surrounded 
by the prickly calyx, but when ripe gt 
seems to be a prickly pod containing nu- 
merous small, black seeds. 

Vhe plant is one of a very large group, 
genus Solanum of the family Sola- 
naceae. In the family we find the potato, 
the tomato, red pepper, Jamestown weed 
and many others. In the genus Solanum 
we have Solanum Pseudo-Capiscum, the 
Jerusalem cherry, a well-known, old-fash- 
ioned house-plant, the potato, scientifical- 
ly known as Solanum tuberosum on ac- 
count of its tuber-bearing habit. The 
¢sx plant, Solanum Melongena is also 
cisely related, as are also the climbing 
night shade, Solanum dulcamaera and the 
black nightshade, Solanum nigrum. The 
tomato and red pepper are also very 
closely related, but are not now cons d- 
ered so closely related to the potato or to 
Buffalo bur as the Buffalo bur and po- 
tato are to each other. It is of interest 
to note just here that this weed was 
probably the orignal food-plant of the 
striped potato beetle, which subsisted on 
this plant until the cultivated potato was 
introduced into the same region inhab- 
ited by the Buffalo bur, or vice versa. 
The beetle seems then to have discoverd 
that it could eat not only Solanum rostra- 
tum, but Solanum tuberosum as well. 
The beetle is very frequently found on 
the Buffalo bur, and some one has rec- 
ommended the ra'sing of a border of the 
Buffalo bur around the potato patch, so 
that the beetle will have at hand its 
original food-plant, and so not be tempt- 
ed to attack the cultivated relative. How 
successful this experiment would be the 
first year can hardly be predicted, but 
thereafter there seems to be a proba- 
bility that the experimenter would have 
all the Buffalo burs he could conveniently 
tend in his potato patch, and enough Col-, 
orado potato beetles to eat any extra 
foliage the cultivated plants might pro- 
duce while competing with the more vig- 
orous intruder. 

It is of interest to notice just here that 
this plant has been very highly recom- 
mended in English and French horticul- 
tural journals as a border plant on ac- 
coun: of its handsome fo'iage and con- 
spicuous yellow flowers. In this country 
the recommendation would hardly meet 
with the approval of farmers, who are 
struggling to rid themselves of the nui- 
sance, but it must be borne in mind that 
in Europe conditions and ideas are dif- 
ferent from those here, the miullein be- 
ing here a plant very highly prized by 
gardeners. 

The 


Taese 


number of seeds produced by some 
weeds is quite remarkable. Some plants 
flower free!y, but few of the flowers pro- 
duce seeds. In the Buffalo bur, the case 
is quite different, since, in some cases 
less than seven per cent fail to projuc? 
seed pods. The seed pods contain on the 
average 56 seeds. <A vigorous plant will 
bear from fifty to two hundred pods, and 
s% produce 2,800 to 11,200 seeds. Larger 
tlamts have been observed upon which 
were estimated 100,000 seeds. Jn the fa‘! 
the pods open at the top and the blaca 
seeds rattle out. ‘Ihe plant is said to 


to 2 certain extent, at least, a tumble- 
wied, seattering its seeds as it bluws 
abcut. The burs are said to cling to thé 


hei: of animals and scatter their seeds 
in this way. Th's can hard'y be an im- 
portant method of distr'bution, however, 
since the burs do not readily break off 
the parent plant, and are not especially 
adapted to clinging to the hair of ani- 
mals. Stock trains have probably played 
an important part in introducing the p‘ant 
into new localities. 

The orignal habitat of the Buffalo bur 
was the southwestern portion of the 
Un'ted States, possibly extending from 
Nebraska to Texas. Since .uat time it 
has spread over a large portion of the 
eastern United States, being considered 
in some places a very noxious weed. It 
has also been reported from several Eu- 
ropean localities. 

The danger in the presence of the weed 
probably depends somewhat upon the na- 
ture of the locality. It is a native of ine 
dry plains of the West, and seems to 
flourish best in dry, hot localities. Dur- 
ing the great drought in the summer of 
1901, I was especially interested in this 
plant, and observed it very carefully. 
When cut down it wilts in a very short 
time. It has, however, a deep root-sys- 
tem, and was almost the only common 
plant which was apparently uninjured 
and blossomed with considerable vigor. 
In some places, it seems to have been 
known for many years without causing 
any great amount of damagé, but it is an 
undesirable weed from its thorny nature, 
if from no other reason, and no effort 
should be spared to exterminate it wher- 
ever found. Being an annual, the only 
thing necessary is to prevent the plant 
from going to seed. 

The plant is often taken to be Russian 
thistle by those who are unacquainted 
with either of these plants, but the de- 
scription given above can apply only to 
the one plant, the Buffalo bur, the Rus- 
sian thistle being entirely different in ap- 
pearance. J. ARTHUR HARRIS, 

Botanical Assistant, 

Missouri Botanical Gardens. 





FRUIT SKINS. 

There is one simple hygienic fact which 
people might easily learn if they would 
and which would in many cases save 
them from annoyance and pain. It is no 
more evident fact than that the skin or 
external covering of all manner of fruit 
is not a part of the fruit itself, consid- 
ered in a dietetic light, but is intended 
for the preservation of the fruit juice and 
pulp—not to be taken info the human 
stomach. An exchange, in commenting 
upon this fact, says: In the laboratory 
of hygiene of the Battle Creek sanitari- 
um an interesting experiment was re- 








cently made for the purpose of determin- 
ing the influence of the skins of fruits. A 


young man in whose stomach fluid no 
microbes whatever were found after a 
breakfast of sterilized food, was given a 
quantity 
ate, skins and all 
stomach fluid showed 
microbes for each fluid ounce. Dr. Maria 
}Duncan calls attention to the fact that 
the b'oom of the peach is a luxuriant 
|growth of microbes, which find in the 
|stomach most favorable conditions for 
growth and development, thus causing 
decay of the fruit before it can be digest- 
ed. This is doubtless an explanation of 
the fact that many people cannot eat 
lraw fruit. All raw fruit should be thor- 
}oughly washed before it is eaten, and n 


Examination of the 








such a manner as to avold soiling the 
| flesh or pulp of the fruit. 

| ya 

| WATERING FLOWERS. 
It is a common belief that flowers ought 
not to be watered under a hot sun. But 
few people can give a good reason for the 
belief. I will try to explain the matter, 
and give some sensible remarks on tne 
whole subject, says a writer in “Vick's 
Magazine.” 

Seeing the other day a very inte'ligent 
person sprinkling (not watering) a bed of 
flowers at ten o'clock in the morning, 
under a bright sun, I was moved then 
and now that not on'y was the 
time and labor lost, but in case of deli- 
cate plants with surface roots, actual in- 
jury might have been done. The theory 
of watering plants is this: 

The roots are to be thoroughly 
without leaving any standing w 
well done will answer the purpose for 
several days where the plants are in the 
ground. It should be done on cloudy days 
or at evening. The mere sprinkling of 
water on the surface does no good; the 
water does not get down deep enough, 
and besides, in a hot sun the evaporation 
cools the ground so as to threaten, if not 
injure, the most sens'tive plants. 

What is best, is to mulch plants with 
the short grass cut from the lawn, or dry 
dust from the street will answer; give so 
much water and such protection that 
there shall be no quick evaporation. 


to say 


we-ted 


THE APPLE CROP. 





The price of apples will probably be high 
again during the next winter, says E. P. 
Powell in ‘Tribune Farmer.’ Foreign de- 
mand is on the increase and the govern- 
ment report makes the apple crop not 
very promising. It is therefore all the 
more necessary that spraying shall be 
attended to, and all other precautions 
taken for preserving the crop. Mulching 
apple trees goes a long way to prevent 
the dropping of fruit from drought or 
lack of vital force. Keep your trees 
mulched in the orchard, if they are not 
so situated as to keep the cultivator mov- 
ing. Remember that loosening the soil is 
a mulch, and every time you run your 
cultivator you are mulch.ng your trees. 
There is this further advantage, that the 
loosened soil absorbs midisture, as well as 
fertilizing material, from the air. There 
is no crop in the United States that gets 
so Much neglect, if not positive abuse, as 
the apple crop. The trees are left to shift 
for themselves, while the food is given 
to potatoes, corn or hops. The moths 
and worms are still allowed free range 
over a large portion of our orchards, not- 
withstanding all that has been said about 
spraying. When at last we get our di- 
minished crop, it is handled badly and 
stored where it is impossible that apples 
shall keep in good order. Here, then, is 
our best general crop largely thrown 
away. The estimate is probably not too 
great that half the apples in the Un'ted 
States are wasted, in one way and ano ii- 
er. Nor have we yet begun to appreciate 
the inherent value of the apple as an ar- 
ticle of home food. It is as much a staple 
as wheat; and in the majority of cases it 
is of more importance for health and 
strength than meat. If those who are 
spending their time cursing the meat 
trust will spend their time in their or- 
chards they will reap greater personal 
benefit and do more good to the country. 











SUCCESSION OF FRUITS. 





The timely succession of fruits for mar- 
ket is the surest way to make a good 
profit, and the question of se'ect'ng the 
right kinds of trees, vines and bushes is 
something that cannot be easily answered. 
The commercial varieties of fruits are 
those which will prove prolific bearers, 
good shippers and handsome exhib‘tors. 
Also the question of their suscept!...ity 
to attacks from insects and blights must 
be considered, although we are gradual- 
ly getting so that there is less risk from 
this source. A good many farmers put all 
the’'r faith in one particular variety of 
fruit, and cultivate large orchards wita 
the same trees or vines. When a bad sea- 
son comes everything is lost, and in good 
seasons the profits may be large enough 
to equalize the losses of the bad years. 
However, I believe that by a judicious se- 
lection of early, medium anda late varie- 
ties, wh'ch can be marketed a!l through 
the season, there is more prospect of real- 
izing good profits than by the former sys- 
tem. We have to-day a wide list of va- 
rieties of all our native fruits fo select 





of unwashed grapes, which he | 


more than 560,00) | 


removing the skin it should be done in | 


from, and we have Made the season long- 


er for peaches, plums, grapes, strawber- 
ries and pears by cultivating tne early 
and late fruits. There are further possi- 


j bilities in th’s direction, and in the fucure 
|we may hope to find fruits that will ex- 











tend the season of ripening weeks ‘onger 

A succession of fruits always distri- 
butes the labor of harvesting and ship- 
ping over a lotiger period that part 
of the crop need not be lost through the 
inability of the owner to pck them in 
time. Where it is difficult to secure labor 
in the harvesting season this loss is even 
much greater. One should never under- 
take to raise more fruits than he is sure 
of being able to harvest and market in 
season, but to follow this ruie wou'd lim- 
)it one’s poss‘bilities greatly unless the 
ripening season is extended by having a 
|great variety of early and iate fruits, 
|The succession of any kinds of fruits 
|must be obtained only through a careful 


|study of the best varieties waich prouuce 
early and late, and when one has his or- 
chard or fleld planted with these he can 
confidently look .forward to regularly 
g00d seasons. 








AN APPLE CONGRESS 

Two of the leading fruit tree experts of 
the United States, H. L. Messick of Quin- 
ey and A. J. Dunigan of Springfield, I, 
were at the Southern hotel recently in 
consultation with orchard men of 8t. 
Lou s and vicinity. It is proposed to hold 
an apple congress in this city next Dé- 
cember, at which apple growers and deal- 
ers from all parts of @he world will meet 
j}to discuss questions of mutual interest. 
|Simi'ar congresses for ra sers of all kinds 
lof fruit are planned for the World's Fair 
|period. As St. Louis is the center of the 
greatest apple-producing sect'on on the 
| globe, it is deemed proper that the apple- 
[growers should start the movement for a 
juniversal fruit congress Among those 
| interested in the proposed congress are: 
|H. C. Cupp, of Fall Creek, Il, president 
of the Mississippi Valley App'e-growers 
Association; C. H. Williamson, of Quin- 
cy; E. C. Wilson, of Hannibal, and J. M. 
Crow, of Louisiana, Mo. 

“Apple prospects for this year are most 
encouraging,’ said Mr. Messick yester- 
day. “Taking everything into considera- 
|tion, the average yield should be not far 
|from 60 per cent. Some orchards, of 
course, will go far above this, and many 
will fall below it. The apple is the great 
money-making and mortgage-raising crop 
of this section, It is a crop of which 
there can be no overproduct'on, for the 
more fruit the people eat, the more they 
want. A good orchafd 8 years old and 
over will yield a net income of $100 to 
$150 per acre, and, you, that is but 
an average. Look at the figures for sin- 
{gle crops sold on the trees. A 3W-tree 
orchard in Adams county, covering less 
than four acres, produced $1,115 worth of 
apples in a single year. An eighty-acre 
orchard near New Salem paid for itself 
several times over with one $13,000 crop. 
The crop from a 100-acre orchard be- 
long ng to Stark Bros., the Missouri nur- 
serymen, was sold a few years ago for 
$25,000 to a London firm. Such instances 
could be multiplied indefinitely, but ev- 
ery one is familiar with transactions of 
this kind in his own neighborhood. 

“As the profits are so large, on a well- 
conducted orchard, the buyer taking all 
the risk of picking and packing, we are 
sometimes asked why more farmers do 
not go ‘nto the fruit business. The rea- 
son is that there are so many failures, 
Men plant orchards, and expect them to 
live and bear without further attention. 
A tree takes up nourishment from the 
soil just like any other growing thing. 
As well expect a field to go on producing 
corn or wheat year after year. It sim- 
| Ply will not do it, and there must be 
jeither intelligent rotation of crops or fer- 
\tilization of the land. In the case of an 
orchard, rotation is out of the question, 
so the only relief for trees which have 
exhausted the elements of the soil upon 
| which they depend is proper fertilization. 
| Arother prine’ple for which I contend is 
that the pores, or bark, of a tree need to 
be cleaned, just as much as the pores of 
a man’s skin do. Nine-tenths of the tree 
failures which are ascribed to insects are 
really due to insufficient nour shment 
from the ground or the lack of a proper 
wash for the trunk,” 

Mr. Messick is an expert on prun'ng and 
treating trees, wh'le Mr. Dunigan makes 
a specialty of planting. The former has 
planted over 1,000,000 frut trees in tne 
last forty years, he says, and expects to 
get in a few hundred thousand more in 
course of time. He calls himself a “tree 
doctor,” and it is his custom each year to 
visit the large commerc'al orchards of 
Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas, Kansas,Okla- 
homa, Colorado and New Mexico. He wi'l 
start upon his trip next week. In the 
sprng, while pruning an orchara near 
Hannibal, Mo., Mr. Messick suddenly be- 
came blind. He had men who continued 
the work under his d rection. His eyes 
are now under treatment, and are great- 
ly improved. Mr. Messick says he was 
“raised among fruit trees,” and one of 
his earliest recollections was that of car- 
rying a nursery sign for two days in order 
to earn money with which to have his 
picture taken at Griggsville, Ill. His 
stepfather was one of the largest orchard- 
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MF Roofing Tin is the 
first requisite; 


capable work 
second—that is a 
roof will last 50 years 


manufacturers of MF Roofing 
Tin have lately published a com- 
|g manual of roofing and roof- 


material which will be sent 


freeto anyone interested in roofs, 


MF 


Roofing Tin 


is made entirel. 
the “old-style pe, 
heaviest coating of pure tin 


and new lead—impervious 
to rust or atmospheric gases. 
Ask your roofer—or for a 
copy of the book, 


be st 4 c. Carwagie Bullding. Pittebere, 


} 
jists in 


Pike County, IL When 8 years 
}of age he succeeded in grafting seven- 
teen different kinds of fruit upon a sin- 
jgle apple tree, all of them producing, 


jincluding one pear. At the age of 17 he 
put out his first commercial orchard. 


“One of the most interesting experi- 
ments I ever tried was a few miles north 
of this city, at Orchard Farm, Mo.,” re- 
marked Mr. Messick. “Mr. Roach, of 
that place, has a seventy-five-acre or- 
chard of forty-year-old trees. He has 
been gett'ng from $1,200 to $1,500 a year 
for his crop, which has been steadily 
growing less. Last year I prevailed upon 
him to let me try my hand on the trees, 
and he has this season $8,000 to $7,000 
worth of apples in sight. The fact that 
the trees are so old makes the case re- 
markable Many of them wére eimply 
starving for want of proper nourish- 
ment.”” 

Mr. Messick says the greatest apple 
country In the world Is, without doubt, 
along the Mississipp! and Missouri river 
bluffs and in Northern Arkansas, South- 
west Missouri, Eastern Kansas and other 
portions of the same states, where there 


is a rocky 
in the soil. 


foundation and plenty of fron 


HEADING APPLE 
We notice that in modern orchards 
toere is a great tendency to head the 
ple tiees low. This is certainly a great 
acvantage over the old way, where the 
tree tops were put up as high as possi- 
ble. necessitating long ladders in harvest- 
ing. and mak'ng it impossible to get at 
some cf the fruit. Such trees, where still 
existing, offer obstacles to both the har- 
vester anc the sprayer. In the latter op- 
eration a low-headed tree is more thor- 
ough'y treated than a high-headed tree 
can be. The tops can be low and yet 
enough room can be left under the lower 
branches to do the ordinary work that 
the trees require in the way of cultiva- 
tion. This means should be sought. We 
must do much of our work with horses, 
and therefore the lower brancnes should 
rot be allowed to lie upon the ground, as 
we have seen them in some orchards. 

WM. KOENIG & CO., 
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Hay and. Straw Bailer. 
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CITY BEES. 





City folk and country cousin a‘ike 
would be surpr'sed to léarn the possibili- 
tles of bee-keeping in large population 
centers. A young lady came into the 
office of the RURAL WORLD a few days 
since with an inquiry for hives with 
frames all ready for occupancy. She 
wanted at once furnished apartments 
for a swarm of Itatlan bees that had 
taken up their abode under the floor of a 
small shed in the rear of her residence 
on the south side, in one of the fashion- 
able and exclus've ‘“‘places’’ for which 
St. Louis is famed. This young lady, who 
is an accomplished apiariste, and from 
whom, by the way, we hope to hear more 
on the success of her latest bee venture, 
readily recognized the swarm as belonging 
to a German who keeps a large number 
of bees in a less densely populated dis- 
trict, but still a comparatively short dis- 
tance from the downtown center. On 
notifying the owner of his escaped co ony 
she was told to hive it if she liked, and 
having successfully cultivated the urban 
honey-maker before, she proceeded to 
settle this brood in better quarters. 
Where do they get their food? Why, from 
Lafayette Park to be sure, and where 
could a busy city worker, whether two or 
six-legged, find a more lovely spot where- 





CABBAGE WORMS 








killed by using Hammond’s SLU@ SHOT. 
Used extensively for 22 years as a reliable 
jd —— remedy for insects. Sold by the 

Dealers. Send for pamphlet, SLUG 


SHOT ana and its uses, to 'B. HAMMOND, hen on Hudson, N. Y. 
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These swarms know by instinct that théir 
queen will be likely to live the season 
out, so no drones will be needed, 
consequence, do not build drone comb. 
But the first swarm in spring, the one 





in to drink in nature’s sweets, provided by 
this little oasis? It will be remembered 
that this park was almost completely 
wrecked in the cyclone of May 26th, 1896, 
a few pathetic stumps be'ng about all 
that was left of th’s gem of city parks. 
While lacking the arboreal luxuriance 
of its former splendor it is now as beau- 
tiful and the children and the 
tired city worker find rest and enjoyment 
there and the residents of city hives go 
there for nectar. What particular qual- 
ity of honey is made from the variegated 
diet of these city bees rema'ns to be told 
by the fair young enthusiast who knows 
more about bees than many an old pro- 
fessional. 

We hope this will suggest to those ur- 
banites who happen to light on this item 
that a breath of the rural life for which 
they are longing may be wafted to their 
very doors by the wings of these little 
buzzing fellows who are an epitome of the 
American spirit of hustle and thrift. 
There is no more fascinating pastime 
than the culture of bees and for women 
who want more of life than society gos- 
sip and novels provide, the management 
and study of a colony of Italian bees 
would be a source of constant pleasure 
and modest profit as well. 


as ever, 


CHATS ABOUT BEES. 





When I had kept bees about six montns 
I was so full of bee-lore that I could have 
written a book on beekeeping, says Kit 
Clover in “Minnesota Farmer.”’ At the end 
of six years of work somehow the sub- 
ject had reduced itself into such a small 
compass that there seemed to be only a 
few essential points to be mentioned. 
That was not because I had grown so ac- 
customed to what I know that, as is al- 
ways the case with familiar work, I 
could not think just what to tell. For 
this reason I wish beginners in beekeep- 
ing would write me freely and ask all 
questions that they wish to. I have been 
thinking over what some of the questions 
might be, that I am qualified to answer. 
One question always is, “Can I make 
beekeeping a success?” 

Yes, every one can make a success of 
keeping bees. The requirements are hon- 
ey-bearing plants in the vicinity, and 
then patient, careful work promptly done. 
That is all. There must never be any 
neglect. A woman, with the help of a 
boy, can manage an apilary of 200 cd'- 
onies with very little help, except in hive 
making and have a good deal of time 
left for other things besides. But one 
who makes so much of a business of bee- 
keeping as 100 or 200 colonies amounts to 
should have a standard bee book to turn 
to in all emergencies, and should take 
some of the best papers. It has been 
proven over and over that the sale of 
wax, and the vinegar made, will pay all 
the expenses of such an apiary, leaving 
the sale of bees and honey as a clear 
profit. 

Another question That beginners ask 
is, “‘How can I prevent the building of 
drone comb?” 

And this requires a long answer. In 
the first place we will begin with the 








after-swarm, having a virgin queen first. 


that takes the old queen with it, builds 
drone comb, and I will tell you why, and 
the best way to prevent it. 
near swarming time the old queen 
posits all her eggs. She cannot fly 
the colony unless she is rid of her heavy 


load of eggs. Then the colony comes out, 
When hived it takes about five days for 
a new supply of eggs to mature, so that 
she can go to laying again. 

If the colony is large, and honey is 
coming in, and—now here is the point— 


if you have put on no surplus crates for 
the storing of honey, as most likely you 
have not, there is no room in which to 
store honey, and the bees simply go to 
work and make big racks, as it were, for 
storing the honey. These big cells are 
exactly the same size as a drone cell. The 
first season they will be filled with honey, 
but ever after that they will be used for 
drone nests, 

Now the remedy is easy to find. We 
will say over the conditions: If the co.- 
ony is large, and the honey flow good and 
your brood frames are not filled with 
sheets of foundation,—in which case the 
bees do not build drone combs,—you 
should be sure to put on crates, and if you 
have any sections of empty comb, saved 
from uncapped sections of last year, be 
sure to put them in the center of the 
super, then the bees will build good work- 
er comb for the queen to deposit her eggs 
in, and they will rush up into the supers 
to deposit extra honey, and will not stop 
to build big tanks in the brood frames. 
All bees work on certain lines, and once 
we get “the hang” of their ways we can 
tell what is best to do with them. 

Bees naturally put their surplus stores 
into the regular small cells. They use 
these cells, all of one size and pattern, 
for storing honey, and for rearing brood. 
They have oceans of use for ¢ells of ths 
regular size, so prefer to make them. 

But some instinct teaches them that 
some drone cells are necessary. So it 
they get into a great rush, lots of nectar 
going to waste in the fields, and no where 
to store it, they will build, hurriedly, a 
lot of big cells and store it there. 

So the remedy is easy. Give the new 
colony plenty of room in the surplus 
cases as soon as hived, and there will 
be little or no trouble w'th drone cells. 

If, on the other hand, the weather is 
cold and rainy, and possibly this first col- 
ony not very large, then it is well to keep 
the brood chamber compact. It may be 
made warm and snug by putting division 
boards at each side, to be taken out as 


supers are needed until the brood frames 
are filled with comb. 





HONEY BEES’ TONGUES. 


When a hundredth part of an inch is 
mentioned, the measure is considered 
but trivial and of little consequence, but 


whose tongue—the extractor of sweetness 
from the flowers—is but one-twenty-fifth 
of an inch in length, is capable of ob- 
taining a plentiful store of honey, then a 
bee with a longer tongue must necessar- 
ily gather more sweetness. 

Clever beekeepers, by selecting only 
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the combs in the center are built, and no | 


scientists have figured that if the bee, | 
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| FARMS. 





| 
FARMERS ATTENTION! 

A forty acre farm in Colorado will produce as 

much wheat as a one hundred awe farm in other 


states. And a failure of crops has never been 
| kuownthere. The beautiful San late Valley offers 
| the most p in which fine 





| farms can be boul at from $10 to $20 per acre. 
Descriptive and illustrated printed matter sent 
FRER. rite for same to- 
rado has to offer the farmer. 
THE SOUTHERN COLORADO LAND CO. 
| 521-522 BE. & = A 2 Denver, Colo. 
Alamosa, Colo. 


(CABBAGE PLANTS. 


| “Early Je-sey Wakefield” and “Premium Flat 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jay and see what Colo- 





Datch,” short, stocky, well hardened, $1.50 per 1,000 


TOMATO PLANTS. 


Bast early aad late 50c per 100 per express. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL, North Alton, Ill. 
GINSENG. 


Send 5 cents for catalogue and circulars giving 
poe and general information. Book on culture 





TeE. AMERICAN GINSENG NURSERIES, 
Box 914 St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


A highly improved Farm of 187 acres, 2 miles 
from county seat on turnpike. A bargain for some- 
one. For description in particular call on or write 

ILL 
Week 


Ss wart MORE Zobe ets PAY, Ys 


MONEY IN BEES. 
Send for our 4-pagecatalog Free. 
Gives full information about bees, 
hives and all up-to-date supplies 
and methods. 

JNO.NEBEL & SON, High Hill Mo. 





Columbia, Boone Co., Mo. 
TREES °* by Test—77 YEARS 


RGEST Nursery 
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cating fart inl rate rate Wik hold up any two-ho 
An ee Cake t ee PS L tne Catal 

ideress Empire Wanutacturing Co. Qui 
those bees with naturally long tongues 
have succeeded in lengthening the tongues 
of a number of bee colonies a hundredth 
lof an inch. It does not sound much, but 
/it enables these insects to do a quarter 
las much work aga‘'n in the same time. 

Man has done more than this for the 
bees. He has given them ready houses 
| where they are safe from wasps and 
lother enemies; frames for making combs 
without using large quantities of wax for 
outside walls, and food during flowerless 
| weather. 
| CE ee 
| Almost all extracted honey will granu- 
}late and become like sugar in cold weath- 
er. 
Moth worms are often very destructive 
to empty combs in hives where the bees 
have died. 

A good fertile queen is capable of pro- 
ducing enough bees in a very short time 
to make an immense colony. 


Wide tires, 
a) 
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Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





POLAND-~ D-CHINAS. 





| good port wine. 
lis fed should be boiled. 





times daily two tablespoonfuls of the fo!- 


lowing: Chalk m’xture, 4 ounces; creo- 
sote, % an ounce; wine ipecacuanha, 2 
ounces; tincture of opium, 1% ounces. Put 


into a full quart bottle and fill up with 
The milk which the calf 
If the abdomen 
following lini- 


is tender, rub with the 


Oct. 20.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo.|ment twice daily: Soap liniment, $ 
Aus 13.—Minnis & Hart, Edinburg, Ill. |ounces; tincture of cantharides, 2 
Bept. 2, 192—L. M. Monsees & Son,Smith- | ounces; liquor ammonia, 1 ounce; tincture 
ton, Mo. Registered saddle and bar-jof opium, 2 ounces. Mix.—Farmer’s Ad- 
ness horses, Registered Shorthorns and | vocate. 
Feiené Chime ~—: STARTING A A PURE-BRED HERD. 


BERKSHIRES. 
Feb, 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
Aug. 6.—A. J. Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, Ill. 
Aug. 6, 1%2—Berkshires; A. J. Lovejoy & 
Son, Roscoe, Ill. 


Aug. 8, 192.— Combination sale, Kansas 
City, Mo, 
Bept. 17, 1908. Combination State Fair 


sale, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 1, 12.—Combination State Fair sale, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 22-23, 1902.—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 
Carlinsville, Ill. 

HOLSTEINS. 

April 22, 193.—Clarence F. Hunt, second 
annual sale of Holsteins at Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 
AND SALES. 

October 22. 1902—Geo. W. Jessup, Rock- 

gille, Ind.; Charles F. Mills, Clerk, 


6pringfield, Ill. 
Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, 
at Centralia, Mo. 
Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 


Halisville, Mo., sale 


J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, vk 


Sturgeon, Mo. 
Dec. 3, 192—Combination sale Berkshires, 





Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ii; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill, 
The first meeting of the Hereford 
Breeders’ Association at their new quar- 
ters at Chicago was held on the 2d inst. 
In addition to the national shows at 
Chicago, Kansas City and Hamline, 
Minn., at which $6,000 in cash premiums 
wil be distributed, the assoc ation has 
made appropriations aggregating $6,400 


to be distributed among exhib tors at sev- 
enteen state fairs and fat stock shows 
this fall. 





FEEDERS AT %.75. 


J. A. Hil & Son, prominent Missouri 
farmers, feeders and shippers at Green 
City, had the honor of topping Wednes- 
day’s feeder market with 23 head that 
averaged 1,193 pounds, and sold at the 
highly pleasing figure of $%.75. They also 


marketed 10 head that tipped the beam 
at 1,015 pounds, and brought $%.30. These 
sales are among the high ones of tine 
season thus far, and the figures being 
paid for the good class of feeders demon- 
strates that South St. Joseph wants the 
above kind of cattle, and will pay tne 
right kind of figures for them. 





Shorthorns seem to keep penetrating 
farther and farther into the wilds where 
they have heretofore been unknown. 
English statistics show that a number of 
breeders in one towninScaleswig-Holstein 
paid 450 guineas for the bull Victor at the 
Riby Grove sale last summer, and a simi- 
lar company paid 165 guineas for anotuer 
Shorthorn bull at Lord Brougham’s sale. 
Two bulls of this breed were sent to 
Japan, and one lone youngster was expa- 
triated to Siam. Some very choice fe- 
males were sent to Austral a from Eng- 
lish ports and some score and a half good 
bulls to New Zealand. South Africa took 
about twenty-five Shorthorn bulls from 
British breeders, and a larger number 
were billed to Russia, some having as 
their destination points far in the in- 
cerior of Siberia. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN HERD 





BOOK. 
We have received the fifty-first volume 
of the American Shortnorn Herd Book, 
containing the pedigrees of bulls regis- 


tered in the year dating from the fiftieth 
volume, showing that 5,304 males have 
been registered in that interval. Also the 
pedigrees of 7,125 cows, and their off- 
spring in case of their calving before 
February 1, 192. The volume attests the 
undiminished favor in which the Short- 
horn is held as the breed for the farmer 
to “tie to,"’ the book containing 20 more 






registers of bulls than its predecessor. 
During the year the §& thorn has main- 
ta ned its supremacy in the sale ring, 





and at the stock yards of the country. 

We are advised by the secretary of tne 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association to state 
that the volume is now ready for distri- 
bution, the price being $% at the office of 
the association at Springfield, or $3.30 pre- 
paid. John W. Groves, secretary. 


DIARRHEA IN CALVES. 





Diarrhea in calves is produced by vari- 
ous causes, the principal of which are: 
Feeding unwholesome milk; eating coarse 
food, upon which the digestive organs are 
not prepared to act; irregular feeding; al- 
lowing too long time to elapse between 
meals and then permitting the calf to 
engorge itself; breathing obnoxious gases, 
especially carbon dioxide and sulphuretted 
hydrogen in badly ventilated and filthy 
stables. These debilitate the general 
health, and, as a result, digestion is im- 
paired, which leads to an accumulation 
of undigested materials in the stomach 
and bowels, and the consequence is fer- 
mentation, irritation and diarrhea. The 
formation of hair balls in the first, third, 
and sometimes in the fourth, stomach Is 
also, occasionally, a cause of diarrhea in 
calves. 

In the treatment of this disease the re- 
moval, if poss'ble, of the causes men- 
tioned or any other known cause is of the 
greatest importance. Affected calves 
should be removed from those not affected, 
and cleanliness and good ventilation 
shou!d be strictly observed in relation to 
both the diseased and healthy animals. 
The medical treatment is to be regulated 
by the stage of the disease. If in the first 
stage, a laxative should be administered 
for the purpose of expediting the re- 
moval of the cause of irritation, and for 
this I would recommend from one to three 
ounces of castcr oil and an equal quantity 
of lime water, well shaken together. 
When the offending agents are supposed 
to have been expelled, give three times 
daily, until the stools become normal, one 
tablespoonful of this mixture: Tincture 
of catechu, tincture of rhubarb, tincture 
of camphor, tincture of opium, of each 
four ounces; dose to be given in two 
ounces of lime water. 

In the second, or “‘white scours” stage, 
which is always more or less contagious, 
the precautionary measures in regard to 
isolation are still more imperative. In 
this stage the castor oil and lime water 
should still be administered. Give four 


It is very gratifying | to one who has the 
improvement of the live-stock industry 
men that are attending the public sales 


few females. The nucleus about which 
they are planning to build something bet- 
ter than they have had in the past. A 
noble purpose and one that furnishes con- | 
clusive evidence that the world is mak- 
ing some progress toward a higher de- 
velopment. An impulse that deserves to 
be rewarded by a pathway strewn with 
roses and leading to a crown of success. 

The development of such an ideal is, 
however, not without its difficulties. Tuere 
are many pitfalls’ partially hidden from | 
the view of the amateur into which he | 
is liable to fall. 

Some of these that have to do with the 
selection of the animals have been re- 
ferred to in these columns. But there is 
one concerning the care of the animals 
after they are purchased to which the 
writer wishes to call special attention at 
this time. Words of caution for the ama- 


at heart to note the large number of new | 


and buying there, as well as privately, a, 


| grain. 
|limiting the grain ration during the early 


of live stock does not form an important 
part, is certain to deteriorate in value. 
All crops are recognized as having value 
for feeding and for fertilizing. If the 
crops are sold and fed somewhere else 
rather than on the farm where they are 
raised, the farmer is only getting a part 
of his crop, not haif of it, perhaps, as he 
does not get as much for it as if he feeds 
it at home and sells stock on the mar- 
kets, and he loses the manurial value of 
his crops besides.—Agricultural advertis- 


ing. 


CATTLE ON SUMMER PASTURE. 


Investigations conducted by the Iowa 
and other stations indicate quite clearly 


lthat good pasture cannot be readily im- 
proved on for fattening cattle during the | 


summer season, says C. F. Curtiss of the 
Iowa Experiment Station. Th'‘s is par- 
ticularly true of the pasture from the 


|middle of May to Aug. 1 and equally true 


later under proper management. Some- 


| what larger gains can be made by the 
ladd'tion of a liberal grain ration, but tne 
lincreased gains will seldom pay for the 
|feed consumed, 


and this will be particu- 
larly true at the present high prices of 
On that account I wou'd advise 


part of the season and would not aim 
to have the cattle on full grain feed be- 


| fore the first or middle of September, but 


the feed may be gradually increased from 
Aug. 1. This method should give a daily 


| gain of not less than two pounds per head 
\from the start until the fu'l feeding pe- 
| riod is reached, 


and the gain should then 
reach three pounds per head daily during 
the autumn months. I would also advise 


| material used, mi!) supplies, freight and 
fuel. 

There were 921 establishments, with an 
average cap'tal of $205,427, against 1... 
establishments in 18%, with an average of 
| $104,551 imvested per establishment. The 
figures show this decade to be the most 
rapid in its tendency toward concentra- 
tion in this industry of all the periods cov- 
ered by census statisucs. The number of 
women employed increased 198 per cent 
and ther wages 1% per cent. The num- 


ber of children employed increased 138 
per cent and their wages 176 per cent 
since 1890. Illinois led the states in the 


value of products in both 189 and 1900. 


GOOD BLOOD. 








ADVANTAGE OF 


The late Kirk B. Armour of the Ar- 
mour Packing Company of Chicago was 
;not only a practica! packing-house man, 
but also a lover of imported live stock. 
Such a man was above mere fads in 
breeding, because his business forced him 
to consider the utility of I've stock, and 


his efforts were constantly directed 
toward the blending of good breeding with 
usefulness. Without combination tne 


breeder of pure breds might as well go 
out of business, The following remarks 
of the deceased packer should be taken 
to heart by all stockmen, whether breed- 
ers of grades or pure breds: 

“The sale of a product increases ai- 
rectly in proportion to the possibility of 
offering a good article at a fair price. The 
more general the improvement in cattle 
the greater the increase of beef consump- 
tion. From an animal of poor quality 
only the loins and ribs find a ready mar- 
ket. In a good animal the butcher is not 
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CATTLE BARN SITUATED ON 


THE GROUNDS OF THE MISSOURI 


STATE FAIR AT SEDALIA. WILL 


HOLD ONE HUNDRED HEAD OF STOCK. THERE ARE TWO OTHER BARNS ON 
THE GROUNDS WITH ABUUT THE SAME CAPACITY. 








teur have been very frequently sounded 
through the various branches of the agri- 
cultural press, but not so often, perhaps, 
because deemed unnecessary, has he been 
warned against the opposite extreme. 
That is, danger of overdoing the effort to 
give these animals the best of care; tne 
writer can testify from experience as we!l 
as observation. 

The writer wel remembers the first 
pure breds that came under ,..s care. He 
was only a boy, in charge of his father's 
flock. Used to handling good stock, when 
placed in charge of some of the best in- 
dividuals in the country, he resolved to 
give them every care that could further 
the anticipated wonderful results. He 
supposed they were more delicate and 
|tender and would require better care than 
lthe grades he had been used to. The re- 
sult was too much coddling, too warm 
quarters in winter, too little exercise and 
too much grain for the other conditions. 

While it doubtless more often happens 
that insufficient care and nourishment are 
the cause of poor results and consequent 
disappointment on the part of the owner, 
yet the writer is well aware that too great 
zeal and constant solicitude on the part of 
the owner often lead to the same result. 

Lots of care and attention are all right 
in themselves. But if the best results are 
to be attained they must not prevent the 
animal getting the exercise and outdoor 
life necessary to the development of 
health and vigor and strength of consti- 
tution. To develop properly such animals 
must be well fed. But the 
their ration must be so adjusted to their 
environments that it will not burn out the 
system and destroy the usefulness of the 
animal. For example, the animal that 
has the opportunity to and does take a 
large amount of exercise will stand higher 
feeding and being kept in higher flesh 
without injury than those that from nat- 
ural or artificial reasons take little. Give 
them plenty of good wholesome food to 
keep them in prime condition and along 
with it require, if necessary, sufficient ex- 
ercise to keep the digestive system in 
thorough working order. Furnish good 
shelter from the storms, especially cold 
rains, but let them come in touch with 
winter enough to develop good, heavy, 
vigorous coats. Too great luxury may 
spoil domestic animals as well as people. 

J. J. EDGERTON, 

Iowa Agricultural College. 


OUTPUT OF PACKING HOUSES. 











The Cincinnati ‘‘Price Current” says the 
total western packing of the week is 406,- 
000, compared with 390,000 the preceding 
week and 480,000 last year. Since March 1 
the total is 6,825,000, against 8,015,000 a year 





ago. Prominent places compare as fol- 
lows: 
1902. 1901. 
NORD © 5. iicce cdsbbs ected 2,229,000 2,165,000 
SINE cides sc ctccbcdecsses 760,000 815,000 
Se ety 670,000 1,260,000 
Ss FRR cavekscccceechdaty 368,000 620,000 
IE sin so cic nc coccvcic’ 308,000 262,000 
OE; DRIER, a diccicctccccsie 565,000 648,000 
Indianapol's .............+5 332,000 395,000 
Bb. PRRs ise edits ccdsiccedes 200,000 188,000 
Milwaukee .............++. 144,000 246,000 
Cimoinmatd i si.cccciccscccee 139,000 180,000 
Cedar Rapids.... 157,000 
OURS 266 desccce 183,000 
LIVE STOCK A NECESSITY. 


Pure-bred stock of all varieties is hav- 
ing a ver‘table ‘‘boom”’ at present, due to 
several apparent causes and others, pos- 


sibly, that are not so apparent. It is not 
a sufficient explanation of the present un- 
usual interest in pure-bred live stock to 
say that it is a “‘fad.” It is simply a part 
of the general progress in the line of bet- 
ter farming. Live stock is the finished 
product of the farm, the source of the 
greatest immediate profit and the best in- 
surance of future success. It is getting to 
be a truism amongst farmers that any 
farm on which the breeding and feeding 





character of | 


making use of the pasture as late in the 
season as possible. This may be done by 
holding a field of good grass in reserve 
or by providing liberal range. The au- 
jtumn is the ideal season of the year for 
|grazing where the pastures uave not been 
jtoo closely eaten. The cattle shoud de- 
rive as much benefit from the pasture in 
October as in June, if not more, and the 
conditions of climate and temperature and 
the nutritive quality of the grass are 
| better. 








The above portrait is that ot Col. J. W. 


Sparks, auctioneer, who is doubtless well 
known to many readers of the RURAL 
WORLD. With the extension of the live 
stock interest of the last few years has 
come a corresponding demand for the 
services of competent auc.uoneers, and for 
several years it has been a pleasant task 
for us to call attention to the class of 
work in wh'ch Col. Sparks has been en- 
gaged and in which he has achieved well- 
won popularity. We have watched him 
start at the bottom of the ladder, and 
gradually work his way up, until he is 
now one of the most widely known and 
respected men in his profession. The 
reputation he has gained as an auctioneer 
has been the result, first of ability and 
love for his profession, and, secondly, by 
close attention to business. Success gen- 
erally comes to those who deserve it, and 
|Col. Sparks has undoubtedly been emi- 
nently successful for a man of his age. 
With his present experience, and many 
years of active life still ahead of him, it 
is not difficult to pred‘ct still further 
eminence as a business man. His services 
have been enlisted at 150 sales last sea- 
son, and twenty-five dates were can- 
celed on account of drouth and other 
causes. The scope of his labors was from 
Minnesota on the north to Texas on the 
south, South Dakota on the west and 
Maryland on the east. He has many sales 
already booked for the coming season, and 
those who have not alreauy arranged for 
dates with him should do so at once to 
secure his services. Look for his adver- 
tisement in this paper. 











THE PACKING INDUSTRY. 





The census bureau at Washington in a 
report on the slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing industry of the Un'ted States says 
that the development of the industry dur- 
ing the last half century has been almost 
phenomenal. During that period capital 
invested has grown from $8,482,500 to $189,- 
198,264; the number of wage earners from 
3,276 to 68,534, and value of products from 
$11,981,642 to $785,562,433. 

For 1900 the report shows a capital of 
$189,198,264 invested in land, buildings, ma- 
chinery, tools and implements and the 
live capital utilized. The value of prod- 
ucts is given at $785,562,433, which involved 
an outlay of $10,123,247 for salaries of offi- 
cials, clerks, etc.; $33,457,013 for wages; 
$24,060,412 for miscellaneous expenses, in- 
cluding rent taxes, etc., and $683 683,577 for 





only able to dispose of the whole carcass 
more readily, but the consumer is able to 
get a choice piece without being forced to 
take the more expensive cuts. The man 
who sticks year in and year out to the 
use of a good pure bred bull w'll make a 
better showing than a man who econo- 
mizes on a bull for fear that cattle will 
not always bring their present values.” 


KEPT OPEN. 








RANGES MUST BE 


The cattlemen have made a final and 
wholly unsuccessful effort to secure some 
modification of the official order for the 
removal of the fences from the public 
ranges of the country. A delegat on of 
Western senators and congressmen ap- 
pealed to the president yesterday to grant 
a further extension of time for the re- 
moval of the ‘‘drift’” fences on the ranges. 
The President frankly and firmly declined 
to further hold back the enforcement of 
the order. The same men appealed to 
Mr. Hitchcock, secretary of the interior, 
|} but were unsuccessful. 

When the order was issued by the Pres- 
‘ident for the removal of the fences in 
April the cattlemen urged delay, assert- 
ing that their herds were being prepared 
for the spring markets, and that the en- 
{forcement of the fence removal order 
| would work a great hardsh'p and financial 
loss upon the cattle owners. Upon that 
showing the President, who understands 
the conditions on the ranges, agreed to 
defer the enforcement of the order until 
July 1. The cattlemen took advantage of 
the respite and made every effort to se- 
cure the passage by Congress of a leas- 
ing bill which would give them authority 
to fence up something like 325,000,000 acres 
of the public lands in the western states. 
Mr. Hitchcock, secretary of the interior, 
made an open, determined and success- 
ful fight against the passage of any leas- 
ing bill. He demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of the committees on public lands 
that any such enactment would serve as 
a practical bar to the homesteading of 
these lands, and would also work a hard- 
ship upon the small cattle owners in the 
West. The bills were all defeated. 
| Then the cattle barons renewed their 
| pressure upon the President for a further 
mod fication of the order. They urged that 
they be allowed to retain their drift 
fences. These are fences across the 
ranges, at distances of from twenty to 
thirty miles apart, which serve as pro- 
tection to the cattlemen, preventing their 
cattle from drifting away from prescribed 
sections. These fences were allowed to 
stand, without much objection by the 
government officials, unt 1 the cattlemen 
began fencing across the ends and con- 
necting the ‘drift’ fences into enormous 
pastures. Settlers who attempted to re- 
move any of these fences for the purpose 
of making roads were frequently assaulted 
and brutally treated by cattlemen, with- 
out any warrant of law. 

The President and the secretary of the 
interior are determined that these fences 
shall be removed. “There is no desire,” 
said Mr. Hitchcock to-day, "’on the part 
of the department to cause the cattlemen 
yee injury or loss, but there w‘ll be no 
further modification of the law for their 


| benefit. 








If they show a disposition to 
remove the fences they will be given a 
reasonable time to do so, and will be al- 
lowed to make provisions for the protec- 
tion of their herds, But the ranges belong 
to the whole people, and the settlers and 
smaller catt'e owners will be protected in 
their rights.” 

| Special agents of/the land department 
will give attention to this matter during 
the summer months. Reports of viola- 
tions of the law and the refusal of the 
cattlemen to remove the fences will be 
made to the departf™fent of justice and 
the violators proceeded against. 


A bulletin of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of Nebraska is devoted to 
mange in cattle and horses, Says an ex- 
change. The skin disease has been pre- 
valent on the ranges of'Colorado, Wyom- 





ing, Montana and Kansas for years, and 
now that it has invaded Nebraska, steps 
are to be taken to arrest its progress. It 
is caused by a mite, and is more trouble- 
some in the late fall and winter than at 
any other time. When cattle are turned 
out to pasture in the spring it usually 
disappears. The disease spreads by di- 
rect contact of infected with healthy ani- 
mals. The best remedy is dipping the 
animal at regular periods. Immersion in 
vats should be from one to three minutes. 
The cost of dipping varies from uve to 
eight cents per head, which is within the 
means of every prudent stock grower. 
The dips commended are chloro-naph- 
tholeum and zenoleum. When cattle are 
in the advanced stages of the disease, 
the fluid in the vat should be warm. Dip- 
ped cattle should not be allowed to lie 
down in the old infected corral, or mingle 
with diseased cattle. A bad case of mange 


weakens the vitality of the pregnant 
mare or cow, and frequently causes 
abortion. 


CHANCB FOR AMERICAN CATs. 


Frank W. Bicknell, special agent and 
exploror of the agricultural department, 
writing from Buenos Ayres to the bureau 
of animal industry at Washington, says 
that, if it is possible for some of the breed- 
ers of the United States to send some 
really first-class animals to that place, 
now is a good time to do so, as Britisu 
cattle have been barred, owing to an out- 
break of foot and mouth disease in Eng- 
land. 

The cattle must arrive in Buenos Ayres 
not later than Aug. 1, so as to have time 
to get in condition before the opening of 
the great animal show of the Rural So- 
ciety, which begiris in Buenos Ayres pept. 
14 and lasts five days. This show brings 
out the best animals in the country and is 
for pure bred stock only. At this time all 
the best sales of the year are made, both 
on the show grounds and in the large auc- 
tion houses in the city. 

Reports of some of the principal houses 
there say a few good animals from the 
United States may be sold, but it is use- 
less to send anything but the very best. 








|CASSAVA FED CATTLE 
SOUTH. 


IN THE 


P’ans that were first taken into con- 
| sideration about a year ago have been de- 
veloped in the last few months to the 
point where some great packing estab- 
l'shments in Chicago have begun experi- 
ments on what may have a decided in- 
fluence on the cattle industry of the 
country. 

The project involves the settlement of 
several hundred thousand acres of what 
is at present nearly valueless land in 
Northern and Northwestern Florida and 
Southern Alabama, the cultivation on a 
large scale of the cassava root and its 
use in feeding cattle and hogs. 

It is stated that arrangements are be- 
ing made for the accommodation of a 
considerable number of cattle to be ship- 
ped to Northern Florida, to be fed on 
cassava root. The results of the fatten- 
ing process will be compared with simi- 
lar Work in the west, regarding which the 
condition and cost are already definitely 
known. The result obtained will deter- 
mine the future of the cassava experi- 
ment. 





CATTLE SENT TO PASTURES. 

Nearly 20,000 head of southern cattle 
have been unloaded for pasturage at 
Tulsa, I. T., during the sh'pping season 
just ended. With the exception of about 
7,000 head these cattle have been driven to 
the Osage Nation to be fattened prepara- 
tory to a continuation of their journey to 
Eastern packing houses. 

Shipping has been about an average one 
for Tu'sa, not having been exceeded éx- 
cept in 1897, when 55,000 head were un- 
loaded for pasturage near Tulsa. At that 
time pasturing was principally done on 
Creek lands instead of in the Osage coun- 
try, as is the case this year. 

It is estimated that 200,000 cattle will 
be pastured in the Indian Territory this 
summer. The allotment of Creek lands 
has not yet materially lessened the num- 
ber, as had been predicted, but only 
transferred the industry to hitherto un- 
occupied grounds. 


is reported as pre- 
vailing at Joplin, Mo. Cattle are dying 
in large numbers in this section of what is 
known as Spanish contagious fever, and 
unless it is soon checked the entire coun- 
try may be infected. 


A cattle epidemic 


Buyers in Kansas City and St. Louis 
have quarantined against certain sections 
of Arkansas and Texas and the result 1s 
that large herds of cattle from those 
places are teing shipped to rural districts 
of Missouri, where those that do not die 
are fattened and shipped to the markets 
as Missouri product. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der- Buel Company. 


CATTLE—Receipts it in native division 
l'ght, but included one load of best cat- 
tle on sale this year, which averaged 1,544 
pounds and sold at $8.35. With exception 
of a few loads, quality was only fair. On 
account of light receipts in quarantine di- 
vision, bulk df medium to good dressed 
beef and butcher cattle are fully 2c high- 
er. Very few strictly eorn-fed cows and 
heifers on sale; demand good, and prices 
were fully 2c higher; medium to pretty 
good kinds, lic to 2c higher; common 
grades show some ‘strength over last 
week. Feeder receipts light; best weight, 
fleshy ones in strong demand and fully as 
high as any time this season; medium 
weight, good quality strong; common, 
light-we'ghts hard to sell at barely steady 
pr.ces. Receipts of cows and calves mod- 
erate, and prices about same as last week. 
Receipts of veal calves light, and values 
not much different from last week, top 
selling at $6.75 and bulk $5.75 to $6.50. 

Shipping and export steers of various 
weights are quotable as follows: Best na- 
tive beef steers strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 
to 1,700 pounds average, $8.25@8.70. Choice 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, 
$7.75@8.2%. Good shipping and export 
steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $7.25@7.75. Fair 
to medium shipp ng steers , 1,300 to 1,400 
pounds, $7.00@7.25. Steers, 1,200 to 1,2 
pounds average, full range, rough to best, 
$6.50@8.25. Steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds av- 
erage, full range, $4.25@7.50; bulk of sales 
at $5.90@6.75. Steers we'ghing less than 
1,000 pounds, full range, $4.00@7.00; bulk 
sold at $5.00@5.75. Feeding steers, fair to 
choice, 800 pounds and upwards, %4.00@ 
5.75; the bulk at $4.50@5.35. Common to 
choice stocKers, $2.65@4.75; bulk at $3.10@ 
3.90. Stock heifers, full range, $2.50@3.50, 
and the bulk at »..wwés.4,, Fancy native 
heifers sell at $6.00@6.50; there was very 
few on the market. Choice native heifers 
Sell at $5.50@6.000. Best native cows sell 
at $5.00@6.00 and good hefers at %4.50@ 
5.25. Medium cows at $3.00@4.00. Fair cows 
$2.75@3.00. Inferior, light and old cows, 





PASTEUR VACCINE CO., 
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Protect your calves against Black Leg with 


BLACK-LEG-INE 


Coseee, NEW Y 


ORTH, SAN FRANCISCO. 








. JAVA 64045. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 
Cows from 3 to 8 years old, 50 Yearling Meltore, 
and 50 Bulls from 8 to 24 months old. : ; 


Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD Emporia, Kansas. 
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SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 
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ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDs. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, See eoenthe Be diy of St. ago Shippers shoulg 


is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. 


L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mer. 
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Bred and For Sale by 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, mo. 








20 BULLS=-25 YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, will be sold right if taken soon. 


W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 





$1.00@2.00. The bulk of all the cows sold 
at $3.00@4.50. Canning cows sell at $1.15@ 
2.85. Veal calves, full range, $3.75@7.00 per 
100 pounds; bulk at $6.00@6.50 per 100 
pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold at 
$2.50@5.25 per 100 pounds, with the bulk at 
$4.00@4.75. Bulls, full range, $2.50@5.50; 
bulk of sales, $275@3.50. Stocker bulls sold 
at $3.00@340; the bulk at $325@3.35. During 
the week the milkers sold at a full range 
of $2.00@47.00 per cow and calf, the bulk of 
Sales being at $28.00@38.75. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE — Receipts, 519 
cars. Demand this week from all sources 
good, and as receipts were much ughter 
at all points, our market ruled anywhere 
from 25c to 40c higher on steers than the 
close of last week, with some showing 
even a further advance, until Friday, 
fwhen prices declined lic to 2c. Quality 
of cattle this week not as good as last. 
Receipts of cows light and values fully 
25c higher. Receipts of Dulis light; prices 
about 10c higher. Receipts of calves heavy, 
but have ruled very nearly steady all 
week, and close practically the same as 
th's time last week. During the week 
Texas and Indian Territory steers aver- 
aging 635 to 1,174 pounds sold at a full 
range of $2.85@5.70, most of them going at 
$3.70@6.25. Cows and heifers brought $1.75@ 
4.15, bulk $2.50@3.40; stags and oxen §$2.75@ 
4.50, bulls $1.75@3.35 and calves at $3.00@ 
11.00 per head, the bulk of them going at 
$7.00@8.75. 

HOGS—Receipts for week light. Prices 
improved until a net advance of 25c was 
established. We quote following values: 
Butchers and best heavies, $.00 to $8.25; 
light mixed, $7.70 to $8.00; heavy pigs, $6.75 
to $7.30; I'ght pigs, $6.00 to $6.75; rough 
heavies $6.75 to $7.50. 

SHEEP.—Receipts of sheep and lambs 
fairly liberal. Sheep declined 10c to l5c, 
and lambs sold 50e to 75¢ lower. Best lots 
of mixed sheep $3.50 to $3.75; best lambs 
$5.50 to $6.25; best bucks 2.00 to $2.25; stock- 
ers $2.25 to $2.75. 

Monday, July 14, 1902. 

CATTLE — Receipts were extremely 
heavy, amounting to 8,500 head. Native 
cattle ruled dull and lower. On the quar- 
antine side steers declined 10c to 15c, while 
cows and bulls held steady. 

HOGS—Receipts were light, but 2, 
head being on sale. Best ruled steady, 
while others declined about 5c. 

SHEEP—Under light receipts lambs ad- 
vanced about 25c, while sheep sold fully 
steady. 


CANNING FACTORIES, 





There will be lots of fruits and vege- 
tables that ought to be canned this season 
or they will go to waste. It is strange 
that the great states of Missouri and IIl'- 
nois should be so far behind many of their 
sister states not half their size in the 
canning industry. As a commercial 
product, canned goods cut a most impor- 
tant figure. Grant that the choicest of 
fruits will command good prices, yet the 
second choice should not be cast aside, 
but utilized. It is by saving the by-prod- 
ucts that profits are made. There ought 
to be one hundred successful canning es- 
tablishments in this great state of Mis- 
souri. If they have been found profitable 
elsewhere, why should they not be profit- 
able here? The RURAL WORLD would 
like to lend a helping hand in extending 
the canning industry in this state. Why 
could they not in many places be con- 
nected with creamery factories? 


LINCOLN’S HAY CROP. 








A story of Abraham Lincoln would have 
to be older than the one below to lose its 
characteristic savor. 

In the summer of 1857 Mr. Lincoln was 
sitting in his office, when he was visited 
by one of his neighbors, an excellent 
farmer, but one inclined to increase the 
size of his crops even after harvesting. 
He had given, on this particular morn- 
ing, a skillfully padded account of the 
hay he had put in. 

“I've been cutting hay, too,’’ remarked 
Mr. Lincoln. 

“Why, Abe, are you farming?” 

**Yes.”’ 

“What you ra'se?” 

“Just hay.” 

“Good crop this year?” 

“Excellent.” 

“How many tons?” 

“Well, I don’t know just how many 
tons, Simpson, but my men stacked ail 
they could outdoors and then stored the 
rest in the barn.” 





Within the last few days the St. Louis 
Dressed Beef and Provision Co. has been 
purchased by T. W. Crouch, well known 
in St. Louis as one of the firm of Maxwell 
& Crouch, mule dealers, at 1414 ‘North 
Broadway. The beef firm has, contrary to 
the general public opinion, been in close 
connection with the beef trust, and will 
probably continue the alliance despit 





| Mr. Crouch’s statement that he has not 


bought the concern with a vew to alliance 
with any other firm, but as a persona! in- 
holders who have not parted with their 
vestment. There are several shareholders 
who have not parted with their interests 
in the company. 
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Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses and jacks; 
Poland. China Bronze Turkeys, Ply- 
mouth Rocks 
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id ee Goat, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens Stock and eggs for sale. 
J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
AUCTIONEERS. 





Jas. W. Sparks, 


: : 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Marshall, Mo. 
Thoroughly posted on pedi- 
rees and vaiues. Am sell- 
“> ing for the best breeders in 
ica. rms reason- 





abte. 
Write me before claiming dates. 


Highland Park Herd. 


Ra 5 Durham Cattle, Duroc-Jersey Hogs. Young 
of both pete: 5 for sale. Inspection of the 
herd invited. Addre 


. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 


J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Steck Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


WwW. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 
Live 


Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage solici Terms 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED OATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Il. 


Idlewild Shorthorns. 


Home of Codey 115675. Stock by him fer sale. 
Godoy bieod. Gudoy type. Great coats. Gres! 
scale. Vermont is railroad station on farm. 
Ww. P,. HARI NED, 
Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo. 
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»» Electioneer blood is coming to the 
sat this year with a rush. The brown 

g Edgewood by Election (son of 
Elect oneer and May Queen by Norman) 
won the second heat of a race at Bel- 
+ Park, Baltimere, June 17th, in 2:12%, 
tancing the field. 


7. Grattan, of the Preston Stock 
Preston, Minn,, last week sold to 
H. Bagby, of Cairo, Mo., the bay 
Paschalina, by Bay MeGregor, dam 

Herod, 2:24%, grandam by Trample. 
nalna is a handsome mare and ip 

, Crickwood, 2:25. 


G has reduced his stable to the fol- 
trotters: The Abbot, 2:08%; The 
Monk, 2:08%; Edna Dillon, 2:12; Lord 
March, by Mambrino King; Dormeath, by 
Heir-at-Law; Nonpareil, by Dare Devil, 
and Prince of Orange, by Prince of India. 
Pacers—Shadow Chimes, 2:06%; Fred 8. 
Wedgewood, 2:08%; D rect Hal, by Direct 
Dandy Chimes, by Chimes. 


x 


and 

Ceiderburg, owner of Little Squaw, 2:06, 
thought he could drive the mare “as well 
as any other man,”” He tried at Waver- 
iy. Iowa, and finished beh'nd the flag in 
the third heat. “West Liberty Wilson” 
persuaded Ceiderburg to place McLaugh- 
lin behind the mare at Cedar Rapids, 
says Columbus and she paced to victory 
in straight heats, the first mile being the 
fastest negotiated over a half-mile track 
up to that time this season. 


The Higginsville, Mo., Fair will be hela 
this year Sept. 2, 3, 4, 5. Among some 
of the large speed purses .we notice $600 
for free-for-all pace, $3800 for 2:35 pace, 
$200 for 2:25 pace, $400 for free-for-all trot, 
$400 for 2:21 trot, $300 for 2:30 trot, $150 
for three-year-old and under trot. In ad- 
dition there will be a rumnihg race each 
day. We hope the fair may be successful. 
Its management is in capable hands. 





Adbel!, 2:28 the champion yearling trot- 
the world, and lately bought by 
Estill for $10,000, has just six foals 
Of these, two are Fu- 
turity winners, Rowellan, three-year-old 
mark, 2:154 trotting, being the fastest 
by the records, Another has a mark of 

54, whle one is in the breeding ranks 
never developed. That leaves two to be 
accounted for, and it is said that both 
have shown speed enough to win in the 
Grand Cireuit. At the November sale in 
Madison Square Garden two yearlings by. 
Adbell averaged $725 and six weanlings 
$558 per head, showing how highly he is 
appreciated as a sre. 


ter of 
Ww. W 
four years old, 


The well known trainer of trotting 
horses, Samp Wilson, of Rushville, Indi- 
ana, died last week at Lexington, Ky., 
as the result of an operation for appendi- 
ctis performed Saturday week. He was 
born at Rushville, Ind., fifty-three years 
ago. He had four brothers, Dick, Rich, 
Hooker and Boull, the first three being 
horsemen and last named _ a’ banker. 
Among the noted horses developed or driv- 
en by him were: Larrable, 2:12%; The 
Czar, 2:124: Rose Turner, 2:138%; Lucy 


Carr, 2:14%; Charley Herr, as a three- 
year-o'd, 2:124%. He brought out Courier 
Journal, 2:08%, and Bumps, 2:08%, and 


sold the latter to C. K. G. Billings. 


A well-known horseman said to a writer 
in “Trotter and Pacer” at Empire City 
Park the other day: ‘“‘The black pacer 
Coney, 2:02, has rather been out of the 
public mind for a year or two, but unless 
! miss my guess, people will be talking 
‘bout him again before the leaves fall. 
| have watched him pretty closely in his 
work this season, and I tell you he can 
tep like a thing with wings on. I don’t 
believe he was ever so good before, and 
it would not surprisegme to see him pace 
over the line’ this season. No pacer that 
| know of is so handy on a half-mile 
track, and if given a chance I believe he 
can put the record for the two-lap course 
below 2:03." According to this estimate 
Coney ought to be a drawing attraction 
for the fall fairs. 

{t is always risky to predict what horses 
vill do, but a writer on the “New York 
Sun” has the courage to figure out what 
the following stars will do this year. He 
popular vote would show the 
‘verage outlook for the harness per- 
formers would be as fdéllows: Cresceus 
to do well if he again trots a heat in 
The Abbot to trot in 2:03 late in 
the season at Terre Haute or Memphis. 
Lord Derby and Chain Shot to reach 2:06. 
Boralma and The Monk to reach 2:06 or 
i trifle below it. Price Alert to beat 2:00, 
and Dan Patch to equal his sire’s record, 
201%, if necessary to win somewhere. 
Shadow Chimes and Audubon Boy to 

ich 2:04 or shade it a trifle. Royal 8. 
Sheldon, 2:04%, to win a surprising race 
n fast time. Zephyr to trot in 2:08, Dil- 
lon, 2:07, to reach 2:06 or shade it a trifle. 
The green pacers to get below Shadow 
Chimes’ record of last season. Little Boy 
‘o beat 2:00 if he stays sound the entire 
mile. John A. MeKerron to lower The 
Abbot’s wagon record, amateur to drive. 

A horse with the right kind of care 
“hould be as good for road work at fifteen 
years as at ten. The writer knows of 
‘everal horses, now doing their daily 
‘hare of work on the road, that have 

‘ssed into their teens, and they are do- 
‘ng the same work and doing it as well 

they did seven or e ght years ago. The 
“ecret is in the care given them. Thou- 
nds of horses are killed long before 
‘“eir time by careless inattention and lack 


£ jcdgment under circumstances relat- 


Says a 


y 


«Ven 


& to their care when they are out of 


condition. Poor theatment when disease 
attacks the vital parts of a horse is a 
‘curce of much fatality among horses. 
‘he horse-owner who wll give the mat- 


ter any thought can figure out more | ney was the greatest sire of his a,@ liv: 
ways than one in which the ‘ives of the |ing, and that McRoberts was the great- 
faithful animals might be shortened or jest sire in the McGregor family. Both 





copiously. 








have their horses live to a green old age. | Hershon, brother to Neva Seeley, ought 


A New Brunswick man, who owns a lot jand her brother should not have so much 


of ord’nary mares that are neither stand- | trouble to get recognit on. drink pretty well, and his 





what E. Knell proposes to do with An- 
teros, sire of over thirty. 


over the mare carefully and see where 


Aa the horse. 
she was deficient, then in choosing a sta'- 


DEVELOPED DAMS 





amount of dry provender, and when na- 
ture demands that he flush his system 
It is astonishing what a ait- 


lengthened. Few horses are worn out. |are on trial now and we can al! watch re- |ference the attention to this most im- 
The most of them die from some cause Or |sults with safety. McKinney goes to In- | portant deta‘! will make in the condition 
other,.and these causes are what horse- |diana and we have Tennessee Wilkes in |of horses. Individual preference must be 
men want to look afier, if they want to | Missouri, carefully considered also Many are 


night-feeders and will only eat heartily at 


You must study the care of your horses |to get into the Year Book this season. |that time. Many shy “doers” require 
if you want to get the greatest amount of | He has put a new one in the list, has one |their food in small quantities and at fre- 
service out of them. We know of a mare | with a rejected record and one lost in the | quent periods; some do better if they can 
seventeen years old that can still make | shuffie from index to list of sires. see plainly in every direction and enjoy 
ten miles an hour. It is all the result of | Neva Seeley was the first M’souri-bred |the association of their stable mates; oth- 
good management.—Newark Sunday Call. | three-year-old to trot in standard time, |er misanthropes prefer seclusion, If a | 


horse is a bad feeder he will genera'ly 
nourishment 


ard nor pure bred, but who raises from| N° state in the union has better bred |™May be given him in liquid form, No 
them colts that he sells regularly at from sires. No state has more liberal owners. |horse will take on flesh or hold it well | 
$160 to $300 when they are three years old, | Where else in the whole country do they | unless he is a good and deep drinker, and 
describes the modus operandi as follows: |S!V¢ @ sire who has over thirty in the list | this most important characer'stic of te 
“The first thing I always did was to look |°" @ dollar ticket of admission? That is jeasily fattened steer is equally essential 


lien to breed with her would select one bag = aiaetee ae ae bk Moca | 

that was strong in the points where she |°P€? #8 they are go’ng to do at Nevada? | : ae, 5 

was weak. For instance, if my mare ~" Where have they two bred in Nutwood| The editor of one of our esteemed Chi- 
; s s | . le¢ 2 

a@ little heavy in the head, I looked for a lines that on breeding compare with | °#8° contemporaries “Settled the speed 

horse with a small beaut ful head, and Woodsprite and Nutgregor, and echo | breeding problem last week by giving a 

' : , ; will answer where? long list of, as yet, non-heat winners, the 


if she had flat feet select a horse with a | L. E. CLEMENT. |produce of developed dams 


;ern Horseman.” 
jevidence of great superiority 


good cup foot; always bred to a pure-bred, 
‘or standard-bred horse, and the best I 
could get regardless of the service fee, 
and have found that it pays to do so. I 
| reed the mares oats and hay every day 
| ere m the date of service until they foal, 
avd keep them at work until within a 
week of foaling. I feed the colts with the 
mares, bran and oats twice a day when at 
gioss. During winter I feed-a few roots 
or: with their gra'ns, but have no time 


THE HORSES TO BREED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
ago in a ride of forty miles 
country we counted only eight colts. Now | oped mare! 
one can see as many in almost any neigh- |is one thing that “stumps 


Two 


mules. 
if not more so. 


to get them up a Fifth avenue hotel bill |of young horses promises to be larger 
of fare. I break them to harness the first |than this year. The majority of the farm- | and developed dams! 


winter, and the following summer drive ‘ers are breeding to good stallions, but !tion of the question only by 


across the | teur would breed anything but a devel- | 
But in this connection there 


us amazingly, 
borhood. Then two out of the eight were |and that is, how was it poss'b’e for tne 


Now the same rato holds good |trotting horse breeder to ever establish 
Nearly every availame | such a wonderful trotting horse family 
mare is be ng bred and next year the crop |as we had a dozen years ago w'thout the 
|aid of the profundity of the editor quoted, 
We can find a solu- 
“harking 


says ‘‘West- 
Now with this ponderous 
of devel- 

oped dams as money Winning speed pro- 
years |ducers, it is marvelous that even an ama- 
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HORSE BARN AT MISSOURI STATE FAIR GROUNDS, SEDALIA, 
HOLD ONE HUNDRED HEAD OF HORSES, AND IS ONE OF 


THIS BUILDING 
BEST EQUIPPED 


WILL 


HORSE BARNS IN THE UNITED STATES. 











them a little in a road cart. Doing a lit- 
tle by degrees they gradually become 
thoroughly broken in and without much 
trouble to myself.” 


some, in order to save a few dollars in | pack” 
fees, are breeding to cheap horses, and 


of course in a few years will have com- 





It is certa'nly a short-sighted policy to land 


Baron Dillon, Jr., is still winn ng. It is 
George and not Sam Fuller that is driving 
him. Baron Dillon, Jr., ought to Make a 
great sire. Goodwood 4106 adds a new one 
in Lady D., 2:24%; this mare’s dam is by 
John B. Sprague, son of George Sprague. 


since reading its ‘ast 


pense of a few dollars at the first a great | wonder 


improvement could be made in the stock |on the point of Goldsmith 
and better pr'ces maintained. It will be ;|Temple, Dexter, Maud 8., 


Maid, 


|here, the most of the farmers preferring 
the roadster and | ght drivers, as speed 


and only four moneys, Count the hand- 
som? Missouri-bred mare, Hallie Hardin, 
2:13%, in the money if not the winner. If 
I was looking for a battle royal I should 
expect to see that it was between Hallie 
Hardin and Zephyr. How has it gone? 
W. F. Ervin has a great string out and 
at Windsor, Canada, July 10, drove the 
inbred Alcyone pacer from Kansas City, the road, the 1,000-pound or 1,200-pound jing it will 
Kas., in 2:25 class to a record of 2:12%. horse is better from almost any stand- 
This mare by Alcryone, son of Alcryon, point. But what we want is the best 


depth of a man’s 
The heaviest work to be done is breaking 
the ground, and as our soil ‘s not heavy 
three light horses will do the work easier 
and quicker than two heavy ones. 


blame him for 
mark. 


sticking to that 


produce 
other points of merit. Yet we doubt 











has won all his starts, fastest heat, 2:08%. 
At the same time W. F. Ervin has been 
winning with Riley B., Dr. Spillman and ——— 
Sylriaone; the rest of the stable has been | Oats, hay and bran; hay, bran and oats; 
up to St. ‘Joseph with D. M. Ervin, a | the poor equine hardly knows in the av- 
younger brother, in charge. Captain Pot- |erage stable the taste of any other food; 
ter won the free-for-all pace. Silken | While condiments of all sorts are regarded 
stepped into the 
2:26%. Sir Julian took a mark of 2:24%. 


FEEDING AND WATERING. 





standard time more than a year ago, but {terials which are disregarded and wh'ch 
did not. Now D. M. Ervin gets the credit |aftora a most wholesome change. Slightly |ers when all writers 
of a standard mark in his first start on |damaged grain can be cheaply procured, |agreed on that point? 
a half mile track. John F. Kington was | cooked or steamed, and combined in vary- pen eee Se! 
up iast year behind Captain Doon and jing quantities and flavors. Stale bread| ,HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH HORSES. 
could have given him a standard mark, j}and cake can often be bought of the bak- 
but his owner said no, and sold the horse |eries at very low prices per barrel. Num- 
for half what he would have brought with |berless food stuffs are perfectly appro- |tographer, “‘is easy, 
such a mark. priate for equine use; sugar, molasses,salt, | But it’s different with a horse. 
The horse is now controlled by W. H. |¢t¢., dissolved and spr’nkled on hay, etc., 
Daily, but is back in Kington’s hands, | will ensure the greedy consumption of 
who will have a chance to start him. If |even the poorer qualities. Don’t think 
Kington is looking out for next year’s | horses must always have cho'cest timothy 
bread and butter he will mark him when |hay, best oats, etc., for other grades, 
he gets a chance. A brother to Reuben | Perfectly treated, are just as appetizing, 
S., 2:09%, was also sent down by Mr. wholesome and nourishing. You've eaten 
Daily to Kington to be handled. His dam |hash yourself—if you take such chances 
is Adelaide, by Tendoy, and she is the }@nd do well, why not your animals? 
dam of El Reno, 2:17%; Victor Sprague, | The watering question is another “‘bug- 
2:15%, and Reuben S., 2:09%. aboo.’”” Why cannot a horse, even after 
Kington ought to work days and study active exertion, provided heart action 
nights to mark this fellow faster than his and circulation have reached the normal 
half brothers. You can buy at your own point, have all the water he wants, i. its 
price a daughter of Adalaide sired by |temperature is nearly that of the body? 
probably the best living son of Hamble- Of course, he — you 4dr'nk ice 
tonian, old Aladdin, the greatest sire of water yourself when hot? and if the fool- 
his age anywhere. Don’t forget that W. | killer doesn’t get you there and then, what 
L. Green sells such a one to the highest harm is coming to him if he swallows a 
bidder three and one-half miles south- |few quarts of tepid fluid? If water is al- 
west from Columbus, Kansas, on July 24, | W4y5 left where horses can get at it tuey 
If you are going anywhere else on that will never overindulge, and, somehow, 
Gate you miss it. Fifty mares, stall.ons |th's should always be arranged. You are 
and geldings are to be sold. Mr. Green not always thirsty at 6, 12 and 6 o'clock 
has a cattle ranch in Wyoming under care yourself, yet very much in need of re- 
of hired he!p, and will sell or give away |freshment at odd times—and your horse 
all his live stock here. Horses, cattle and |has the same de'res. In fact, if there 





as you would a child 
may slouch into som¢ 
when you do get him. 


to stand still at all 
head or moving somehow all the time, 


he does in others. 


of the turnouts of people out driving 


while he takes the picture, 
conveniently located, the man who is 
and halts. 


only for the horse to stand still and 
look well, calls in his assistant, 











Tuttle’s Elixir. 


Curb, Splint, 


heel and all forms of lameness 
yield readily to 


attent’on. 

“Sometimes he has a 
this purpose; sometimes he holds up 
bunch of grass. It might be that 


; + |is one hour in the day when an animal 
ates by +My Boag hvay Meng ch really needs water—and never gets it—it 
ing dams, daughters untried of producing is about 10 o'clock Nl pe ar — he 
‘dams, and the best of ten years’ success- | has consumed and diges an immense 
ful breeding at your Own prices. 

Mr. Norris, who ran the last Carthage 
fair, has settled all accounts by taking 
his own life. He took everything else he 











Reeding Trotting Park, Mass, 


Dr. 8 A, Tattle, V. S. ene» 


Dear Sir:—1 want to add my testimonial to your list recom- 
mend 2:25%, out again this year. 
curbs, broken tendons, thrush, and nails 
end ithe money at St. Joseph. She has a colt 


T have used ih ao allot 
Pe La, on these cases many 


dj. H. NAY. 
roe S$ 1s cure cure for Celie, 


Dr. S, ; 
> 5, A. TUTTLE, 32 Beverly St., 


Avoid all bleters; they offer only —/ 





ican Mi pale lPatanaiy. Our toe page ook winning heats in standard time tell what 
Mass, 
ifany. 


could get while at Carthage. 
The Spencers of Rich Hill have Konie, 
She was in 


Easy Harness 


‘ 
All barness, new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
ots iad wher lnngetety wo uae of 


Eureka Harness Oii 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 

and in the cost 

FAST Saw ine cost by improved appeerece 
Meée by STANDARD OIL CO. 


or two growing to show what she is as a 
brood mare, Her record of 2:25% and six 


she is as @ tace mare. 7 
Last year n large amount of special 
pleading was made to show that McKin- 














to the theories of a former editor 
of the same paper, who ‘'ph..osophically” 
settled the whole speed breeding problem 


mon plugs to sell at the loss of many |by laying everything to ‘accidents.’ The 
BLUE BULL NOTES. dollars, for plug horses must be sold at |paper referred to seems to have a “‘cor- 
plug prices. lner” on speed breeding ‘gray matter,” 


editor‘al on 
thus perpetuate the plug when at the ex- |breeding speed from developed dams we 
if the books are not all wrong 
Flora 
Jay-Eye-See, 
only a few years until horses will be as |Directum, Cresceus, Star Pointer, John 


This week is Detroit's week and ..e |Plentiful as ever and as a matter of |R. Gentry, Joe Patchen, Robert J. et al. 
great M. and M. has been trotted before |course prices will be lower, and only the | beng out of non-developed dams. But, 
The RURAL WORLD reaches its read- | best will pay for their keeping. }of course, the old ‘“‘single rule of three’ 
ers. There are thirteen possible starters There are not Many heavy draft horses lis simpler than the applicaton of log- 


arithms, and if a standard record is tue 
conceptions of merit 
seems to be more desirable than weight. |in a speed breeding animal, we do not 
trade- 
But +o experienced speed breeders 
;we aie sure it sounds very “‘amateurish” 
|to say that a standard record !s any very 
Then for the cultivator, the mower and |reliable evidence that the animal possess- 
speed—leaving out 


if 


there is a speed breeder in all the land 


2:15, took a standard mark at Ho'ton, |blood we can get, regardless of a few |who would not prefer developed sires and 
Kas., last year in second heat of a race |dollars at the beginning. C. A. BIRD. |dams for speed breeding purposes, pro- 
won in straight heats. So far Riley B.| Vernon Co., Mo. | vided they possess other essential require- 


ments, and hence !t would seem that our 
Ch’ cago contemporary consumed two col- 
umns of valuable space to litle purpose, 
which, of course, it had a perfect right 
to do, but why hold out the erroneous 
idea that only developed sires and dams 
will produce speed when everybody knows 
list with a mark of | with holy horror by the master, and used |that an immense majority of the great 
}secretly, if at all, by the man, writes a |sires and great dams of the past had no 


This horse is by Gambetta, son of Volun- | practical horseman in an exchange. Vary |standard records? A'so, why argue that, 
teer, and was taken green by John F. |the food, daily if possible, each meal if | standing equal on all other essential qual- 
Kington, who could have marked him in |you can. There are lots of excellent ma- |ifications, low record sires and 


dams 
should be given the preference as breed- 
and breeders are 


“Now an auto,” said the roadside pho- 
for it stands su. 


aly 


“To get a good picture of a horse you've 
got to fix his attention and interest him 
The dullest and 
laziest of horses may not stand still, or he 
unhandsome atu- 
tude, so that he won't look very pretty 


“The spirited, lively horse finds it hard 
He’s bobbng ws 


80 


that he’s hard to get and then the finest 
horse looks better in some attitudes than 
It is a common thing 
for the photographer who takes pictures 


to 


have somebody interest the horse, to get 
him at once quiet and into a good ati tude 


“The picture taker having his camera 


to 


have his outfit taken drives into posi.ion 
The photographer, all ready 
for taking the picture and waiting now 


to 


who, 
standing in front of the horse and ten 
or twenty feet away, attracts the anima! s 


little rattle for 


a 
he 

















[ NTERNATIONAL 
STOCK FOOD 


WON THE HIGHEST 
AWARD AND MEDAL 
AT PARIS IN 19800, 


It was included in the U. S. Govern- 
ment Exhibit. The Minnesota State 
Agricultural Society gave ‘‘International 
Stock Food’’ a Diploma for ‘‘ Superior 
Excellence.’’ It is used and endorsed 
by over 500,000 farmers and stockmen. 


“Intersational Gteck Feed” is prepared He: 
Seods, Roots and Barks. oe am 


IT CONTAINS 49” 463 LARGE FINE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 


‘The Covers are Printed inSix RrilliantCslors. It cest us $3008 to have our Artists and ake t! 
> a po a-mnd s r Engravers make these Engravings 
The Editer of this Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book for 


Gaal Will Save You 


Our Intern. Stock Book contains « finely illustra... 


also gives Description and History : the different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, (oats 
rence. 


aa WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You write Us (letter or postal) and £#" Answer These 3 Questions: 


Ist—Name this Paper. Sa4—How much stock have you?! 8ré—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK 





Food 
Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 





| Largest Stock imsiom.e0. | 





FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 


International Stock Food Co., Wiw"47o":: 








would wave a handkerchief gently, at tne 
same time call ng to the horse. Then, you 
see, things happen. Even though he was 
a handsome horse, anyway, he looks more 
80 than ever in that first look at the man 
who has attracted his attention. It may 
be that he’s just a bit startled, and he 
Stands there perfectly erect, head up and 
all attention, and for the moment mo- 
tionless, and in that happy moment you 
get him.'’—Photographic T mes. 








BRAN FOR HORSES 

The “Rural New Yorker’ has given the 
experience of some of its readers in feed- 
ing bran to horses. An Allegheny Co., 
Pa., correspondent says: I have read with 
special interest the articles on feeding 
corn fodder and wheat bran. As to feeding 
bran to horses, we have been winter.ng 
from twelve to seventeen for a number ot 
years, most of them idle all winter, and 
have found bran to be a useful feed, keep- 
ing their bowels in a healthy cond.tion, in 
fact, a necessity. I hardly see how we 
could get along without it. We have 
never had any trouble with feed'ng it, and 
it would take a tremendous amount of 
evidence to convince me that it is not 
beneficial and does not often prevent 
bowel trouble. Our corn fodder is cut 
with a cutter, not shredded, and is 
sprinkled with water about a day before 
us'ng, giving it all the water it will | 
take up, which makes it fresh, green look- | 
ing and soft. This way it is very much | 
relished by stock, all being eaten except | 
a few hard knots and but s that were 
damaged by standing on the ground, Cer- | 





tainly not mcre than 5 per cent is left. 
We feed without putting any meal on it, 
and find that they eat it better than 
when we mixed meal with it. Of course 
when feed'ng bran we mix a small quan- 
tity of cut fodder with the bran, but not 
enough to cause the animals to sort or 
root it out. After the fodder s cut we 
find it better than hay for cows, hay being 
too dry, and quite as satisfactory for 
horses. This applies to winter feeding 
of course as regards both cows and horses. 
We have our own team power and 
grinder, but have given up grinding corn 
for horses, as we found it a waste of 
labor. An idle horse asks no better fun 
than grinding a half dozen ears of corn 
for himse'f, and he thr ves just as well on 
it. This may not be true of horses doing 
steady work or driving, but I am’ con- 
vinced that it is true of those doing only 
light work. It is not the purpose of the 
writer to claim virtue for a cutter over 
a shredder, but to emphasize the fact that 
no machine can make palatable eating of 
dry fodder, and that if the molsture is 
supplied fine fodder, either cut or shred- 
ded, will make fine feed. 

A Plymouth, Conn., correspondent says: 
We have found wheat bran an efficient 
and economic feed for work horses, 
whether fed wholly or in part, so far with 
no bad results to any of the horses, and 
we work them at everything horses can be 
put to excepting track sulkies and speed- 
ing wagons. The first team on bran was 
a pair of 1,600-pound ge'd ngs used to u.aul 
contractor's supplies, loading heavy ly anu 
driven at a walk. They got off their feed, 
and their driver, a colored man, asked 
for bran. He fed no other grain for three 
years, and a fatter, pluckier team one 
could not ask for. He had two large 
pails, and used to wet the bran in them 
for the next feed right after feeding, and 
let it soak. The next team was a pair 
of 1,100-pound horses used on town work, 
road scrapers and the like, getting the 
hardest work of any of our teams, for 
they often had six miles and back bes'des 
doing their day’s work. They averaged 
about thirteen hours a day, and no stand- 
ing in the shade. The first part of the 
season they were fed mostly oats for 
grain, and they were fed without stint 
till they began to sicken of the oats, and 
refused to eat. We then changed to 
bran night and morning, fed dry, when 
they began to improve. That was four 
years ago, and they are able to take their 
bran daily now, and do not wait for the 
whiffietrees to hit their heels the second 
time when on the lead. This winter we 
are feeding but two pairs, but they all 
eat their bran twice daily, with oats for 
dinner, and are working eleven hours a 
day, and appear well. In an experience 
of thirty-three years, work'!ng teams for 
other people and myself, and having oth- 
ers drive, I have neither had nor seen any 
bad results from feeding bran or any 
other grain unless the horse was water- 
logged immediately after eating. Feed 
any wholesome grain you have a mind to, 
work as hard as you choose, only be care- 
ful when and where and how much you 
water. Don’t water within one hour of 
feeding, if you can avoid it. When feed- 
ing bran we g:ve from six to e’ght quarts 
to a feed, according to s'ze of horse and 
work it is doing. 








A GOOD QUAIL DOG. 


There is not much money in shooting 
quail for the market when shells wh'ch 
a man loads himself cost a cent and a 
half apiece and frequent misses are to 
be charged to profit and loss, but James 
Bell of Indian Territory made it pay un- 
til his dog died, which happened not long 
ago. . 

Bell lives in the southern part of the 
Territory, close to the Texas line, and 
there is no better quail country any- 
where. The dog’s name was Bert, and 
nobody knew what h’s strain was other 
than that he was a black and white 
pointer of apparently unmixed blood. No 
person ever saw a black and white point- 
er that was not a good dog, if he had 








CLOSING OUT SALE. 


_I have sold my farm, and will move to Wyoming next month. On JULY 24th 
{ will sell all my Horses, Cattle and Hogs at pubiie sale, without reserve, or by bid. 
The stock consists of 


Stallions, Mares and Geldings, 


fifty or more. About twenty head of standard animals, list of which will be fur- 
nished on application. Several of these are out of dams of 2:10, or better, perform- 


ers selected for breeding purposes. 
L. C. GREEN, Oswego, Kansas. 


MOBERLY, MO., RACES. 


JULY 29, 30, 31 AND AUGUST 1. 
Best Mile Track and Finest Grounds in Misssouri. Geed Stalls and Plenty of Water and Grass 
SPEED PROGRAM, 














FIRST DAY — 2:45 Trot -$300 00 |] FOURTH DAY—2:18 Trot ............. uu 00 
2:35 Pace . 300 00 Free-for-All Pace.. sw 00 
%-M le Dash ........ 100 00 1-Mile Novelty 
6 Furlongs .......... 100 00 Race,catch weight, 

SECOND DAY—2:28 Trot ..... « $300 $25 a quarter...... 100 00 
2:23 Pace .... . 500 00 %-Mile Dash ....... 100 00 
%-Mile Dash ....... 10000} All horses that have not been one, 
4% Furlongs ........ 100 00 two or three at this meeting. 

THIRD DAY —2:2 Trot ............. $ouv 00 S PURI Kcevsce cee 100 00 
BIT PACE .ovccccccses 3v0 00 %-Mile Dash........ 100 00 





Entries close July 24. Record made on and after June 2 no bar. American 
Trotting Association rules to govern. Program will be arranged so that horse 
can start in two classes during the week if practicable. Entrance fee 5 per 
cent of purse, 2 PER CENT OF WHICH IS TO BE PAID WHEN ENTRY IS 
MADE and 8 per cent on first day of races, An add'tional 5 per cent of stake 
will be deducted from all money winners. We follow Oskaloosa, Iowa, and St. 
Joe, Mo., and precede Columbia, Mo., which is a_ short ship from Moberly. 
Then follow Rich Hi!l, Harrisonville, Sedalia, ete. 

A. C. DINGLE, President. E. W. ROBERTS, Sec., Moberly, Mo. 


FIRST COUNTY FAIR AND RACE MEETING’ at 
Knell’s Driving Park, Carthage, Mo., September 








16, 17, 18, and 19, 1902. Following Topeka, Kas. , 
STAKES. 

2:40 class, trotting .........cssesscccceees $500 | 2:19 class, trotting ...... Seabivertedscosace 500 

DOGN GE, WEEE ob cdvcbsasscccuscadvesess RT I, a 500 


A liberal purse programme in connection. 
classes you want when making stake entries. Entries to stakes close Tuesday, 
July 15, 1902. Records made on or after Tuesday, July 1, no bar. Entries to stakes 
2 per cent with entry. No attention paid to any entry unless accompanied by the 
money; 3 per cent more before starting, 5 per cent additional from winners. 

| Twenty-five hundred dollars deposited in bank to pay premiums and purses and 
can be used for no other purpose. BE, KNELL, Manager. 


25 JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Am clearing out my entire herd at a bargain, {for the reason that I bave not the room to handle th: 
in connection with Shorthorns and Berkshires. Write for information. tiated 


N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo. 
half a chance, and this dog was no ex- | M. KOBER 2 SON of BROWNSTOWN,'IND., 


ception to the rule. HARNESS 9 are selling very good 
.) eee , 4 at ve low wholessle prices. You 

Be 1 got him when a puppy from an In- | wiiinot make a m stake by buying from them. 

j dian. The Indian refused to say where | You cannot do better elsewhere. Send for Price 

he got him, but almost certainly he stole | List, with discount. 

him. 


Bell leads a wandering sort of ine, Shoein Horses 
, trapping a lttle and shooting a great 
| 


sal ¢ u up with small farmers, 
deal and putting ur | By R. Boylston Hall. 


indly drop a line and name the 




















lwhom he pays scantily for board. He 

lhaa ample time to train the dog and did To close out last edition this book 

‘his best. is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
* ° ° ™ F “ - ‘i hor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 


8, Boston, Mass. 


For Fistula, Poll Evil, Ringbone, Spavin, Sweeney, 
Curb, Warts, Splint, etc, $1.00 per bottle by mail. 3 


large bottles by ex comm, $2.00. Money returned if 
not satisfactory, Send ‘or ro hlet. Sold by drug- 
gists. » Vermont, Ilis. 





There was not much trouble about it. 
Bert pointed and _ retrieved naturally. 
When he had been taught to drop at the 
| word and to quarter h’'s ground there was 
nothing more to do. 

He was a big rangy brute, with plenty 
of power, a long moist nose and an ar- 
| gumentative turn of mnd. In his sec- In this way Bell would be made ac- 
ond season he came to know more than | quainted in a little while with its exact 
his master. He knew good ground from | location. If the ground was at all bare 
bad, where and at what time the quatl | he saw the bevy before the dog stopped 
' sought water, where and when they rest- | herding it. Often the birds would huddle 
ed, when they took their dust baths, |under a bush seeking to hide from their 
,whether they were in the fields or the ; strange enemy. 
woods, whether or not a certain prushy | Under these circumstances two barrels 
ravine would afford good sport, and, if ;were good for a dozen of them, and in 
not, why not, and so forth. th’s way Bell made quail shooting pay. 

In this season if Bell took a course to- |The few farmers did not seem to care 
ward terr'tory that the dog thought was |how many he killed, or how he killed 
bad he refused to proceed. He would sit |them and there were not enough gentle- 
on his tail and argue the matter silently |men sportsmen in the country to trouble 
but earnestly, and then, if the man were |him. 
unconv need, he might go on alone, Bert had no kennel, was not well cared 

* * * * * * . . for and often went hungry. He died from 

The same thing happened when a |lung fever, brought on by being exposed 
flushed bevy spl't. Bell might think that to a norther all night when he had come 
the greater number of birds had gone to in from a hunt wringing wet. 
the right. Bert might think that the _—_—_—- 
greater number had gone to the left. Bert | CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
would hunt only for the birds which had | - 
gone to the left. When they had been A very select crowd, to the number of 
worked out he was willing always to go |3,000 saw the trotters and pacers go eight 
back and look for those which had gone |heats in settlement of four stakes, carry- 
to the right. ing a total of $7,000, at Oakley Park July 

After several discussions and fruitless {4 The day was not productive of finan- 
struggles Bell yielded to the dog's deci- cial success to the management. While 
sions and contented himself with doing the gate receipts were really more than 
the shooting, at which he was a good expected, and were more than ample in 
hand. He was forced to acknowledge the payment of the incidental expendi- 
that in nine cases out of ten Bert was |tures, they were not enough to make up 
right, and his pride in the dog’s smartness |the deficiency in the stakes which was 
more than compensated for his sense of |created by the scanty nom‘nations and 
inferiority. the failure to start of the greatest num- 

It is possible that Bert gained some |ber of those named at the time of closing 
knowledge of his owner’s business. It is of the events. In addition to this there 
certain he knew that Bell always wanted | WS a loss by the books,making the aggre- 
as many birds as he could get and tnat |gate something like $3,500. Secretary 
they were of importance to him, Campbell, however, was well pleased. 

In the third season he began the herd- |‘“The attendance was much larger than I 
ing tactics which made him famous in |expected and the people were of the city’s 
that region and brought dollars to Bell. | best, the kind helpful to the sport. They 
He covered more ground than ever and |seemed to enjoy themselves and went 
was often out of sight of his master for |away satisfied. As to the loss on the 
fifteen. minutes at a time. The latter 'stakes, there was no way out of that, 
trudged on slowly and unconcernedly. and we have nowcomplaint to make. I 

When Bert reappeared, coming at top |am now more encouraged than ever in 
speed, the man knew that birds had been | the belief that trotting can be made suc- 
found and followed him. There was nev- |cessful in C'ncinnati. The people have 
er any mistake; a bevy was always witn- |shown me that they have an interest in 
in a half a mile. the sport, and I believe that our Grand 

° bd ° bd bd bd ° . Circuit meeting in the fall, with clean 

On nearing them the dog would slow |dates and no counter attractions, will be 
down to a stealthy walk and Bell would |attended in a manner which will justify 
become stationary. Then Bert wou!d maxe |all we have done and all we are claiming 
a wide half-circle and stop in front of |for Oakley Park.” The four races carded 
the quall, also halting them. He wou'd go | were dec'ded in jig time under the two-in- 
completely around and around them at a |three heat system. Two of the races went 
distance of thirty yards until he had j|to J. C. McKinney’s Terrace Farm horses, 
them bunched.. This. was accompanied | Titusville, Pa., and the other two to the 
with short stops and semi-stiffenings, his |string of William Gerst, the Nashville 
head point'ng toward the bevy. brewer, formerly a resident of Cinci ti 
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that it would take away all his kinfolk 

Home Circle so that he couldn't ever see them again 

In his great hunger he tried to do what 

he used to see h’s mother do—that is, he 

overturned a stone and pot h's tongue in 

“FOOLS RUSH IN—”" the place where it had been, and the ants 

— that were there crawled out and got on 

One fool sailed westward until he found |); tongue, and then he drew it in and 

a world; ate the ants, which made him a sort of 

One found new worlds with'n the mind breakfast, but the ants were so little and 

of man; his hunger was so big that they did not 

The cynics cal‘ed Columbus charlatan jay ii, up by any means. So he found 

And burned Giordano Bruno! . « he had to hustle for himself, and he 

Who unfurled limped around over the hills, looking for 

The heavens like a scroll, that men might whatever he could find to be good to eat; 

know, . and all th's time he had to keep watch 

But foolish Galileo? Who be-|., see that another man didn’t come 
gan 


Our new free art and thought and so- 
cial plan, 
that poor, 
seau? 
There is one toast the future ages drink 
Standing!—To those who dare, rush in 
and die!— 
Those who defy all rights and break a'l 
rules, 


But outcast, crazy fool, Rous- 
> 


Who fight impossible battles, and who 
think 
True thoughts—at whom with One ac- 
cord we cry, 
“The fools, the fools, the fools!"’—God 


bless the fools! 
in Harper's Maga- 





-—Curtis Hidden Page, 

zine. 

FAREWELL AND HAIL! 

Editor RURAL WORLD: For four 
years it was my privilege to have in 
charge the Home Circle of the RURAL 
WORLD. The farm home people are uear | 
to my heart, for memory has no more | 
cherished thoughts than those of the 
twenty years lived on a prairie farm My 
parents came from 4 large eastern c ty 
onto this farm. It was destitute of tree, 
shrub and water. The house was a mere 
shell. So-*I know the trials, as well as 
joys, of the pioneer farm wife and daugh- 
ter. How we laugh now as we re‘ate tne 
then, at times, exasperating episodes of 
those days. To-day they are prec'ous 


memories for we realize that they taught 
us lessons of independence and strengtn 
of character that a life of ease woulu 
never have done 


The large number of Home Circle con- 
tributors will always be regarded as per- 
sonal friends; and I most heartily thank 


them for their ardent support. The RU- 
RAL WORLD has ever striven for the 
best things for the farm home, knowing 
that the greatest success could only come 
where the home life was wholesome; and 
I have endeavored to sustain this ideal. 
I trust that good has been done for the 
readers, for I laid down my pen as ed_tor 
of this page with the feeling that my 
life had been broadened and my sympa- 
thies become more sensitive, because of 
this relation to the farm homes of the 
central West. That I might be one with 
the Home Circ'e members I wrote of my 
old-time farm life as Mrs. Mary Ander- 
son. In the future I will contribute to 
these columns undisgu'sed. 

The women of the farm homes have @ 
mission to perform in speaking the word 
of cheer to other sisters whose lot in life 
may be less fortunate, and in telling of 
home improvements that are easily pos- 
sible on all farms, and in giving any 
method of domestic management that will 
lighten the burdens of the women of the 
rural homes. The RURAL WORLD free- 
ly offers this opportunity, and the respon- 
sibility is yours .. you neglect your duty. 
The new editors have the interests of ime 
farm home near to heart, and know ws 
great import in the world. If we all do 
out part, great good will result. 

The policy of the RURAL WORLi> is 
of such a character that the ed'tor, con- 
tributors and readers sustain a close and 
intimate relation to one another, and i... 
re'ationship fosters a spirit of personal 
interest and warm regard, and it is wi... 
this heartfelt, personal interest that I lay 
down the editor'al pen to take my place in 
the Home Circle as one of you; so this is 
not a farewell. 

MRS. LEVI CHUBBUCK. 
Mo. 


"NOTHER BBEAR STORY. 


Kidder, 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I have read a 
new story lately, written by Urnest Seton 
Thompson. It is called “The Biography 
of a Grizzly,’’ and as it is a true story 
and a good one, I thought your younger 
readers would like to hear it. 

This grizzly’s name was Wahb, and he 
had a wonderful experience. His mother 
was a big, old she bear, and she had four 
cubs, and one day when she went out 
with her babies to hunt for worms and 
roots and ants for them to eat a man 
named Col. Pickett came along and, see- 
fing all these bears, he fired his gun at 
them—bang, bang, bang, bang, four times 
—and killed the old mother and three of 
the cubs, and then he fired—bang—again 
sat little Wahb and shot him in the foot 
and wounded him, but did not kill him. 
Wahb limped away and hid himself 
among the rocks and weeds and grass 
and waited about until Col. Pickett gave 
up the search for him and went away. 
The bullet in Wahb’s foot stung him and 
hurt so that he whined and cried and 
licked the wound, and the next morning 
he looked about and saw no one with a 
gun, and he felt very hungry and cold 
and went back to the place where he last 
saw his mother, thinking to find her. But 
he did not see her any more; but he saw 
some torn bear skins and bear meat, all 
torn up, and some bones, which proved 
to be the remains of his old mother and 
the three cubs that were killed, which 
some wild coyotes or wolves had left on 
the ground after they had eaten all that 
they wanted. Wahb concluded then that 
his mother was dead beyond recovery and 
that he would never see her again. Then 
he cried and whined again, more than 
ever, but was still hungry and thirsty, 
and realized for the first time that he 
would have to hunt for food for himself. 
So he limped down to a creek and got 
some water to drink. ‘He felt very lone- 
some and wondered what death could be 





STaTEe oF OnIO, CiTy oF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. 


Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he ts 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the 
City of Toledo, County and State afore- 
said, and that said firm will pay the sum 
of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A.D. 1886. 

(Seal) A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and muc- 
ous surfaces of the system. Send for 
testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pilis are the best. 


along and get another shot at him, and 
he had to keep out of sight of wolves 
who could easily kill him and eat him. 
as he was yet so small and lame in his 
wounded foot. So he slept at night in hol- 
low logs and in caves, but all the time 
was anxious and fearful lest a wolf would 





MRS. LEVI CH'JBBUCK. 

We present to our readers this week 
a nee of the former editress of the 
Home C'rcle page, Mrs. Levi € *hubbuck. 
We are glad to be assured from a letter 
in another column that Mrs. Chubbuck 
| will continue to devote her pen and its 
influence to the good of the readers of 
the RURAL WORLD. She has done splen- 
did service in her capacity as sponsor for 

















catch him, or another bear would come 
along and top him over and eat him up, 
for there was no other bear that would 
care for him as h’s mother used to do. 
When winter time came, and food be- 
leame searce, he found a big hole in the 
ground, into which he crept and took into 
the hole a lot of twigs and leaves, and 
he made a warm bed and laid down in it 
and went to sleep and s‘ept there all win- 
ter. The next spring he came out, looking 
thinner and hungrier than he was before, 
and he began again to hunt for food. He 
traveled all over that country, eating | 
what he could find, and when he met a 
wolf or another bear he would climb a 
ltree to get out of the way. He kept at | 
this fer several years, until he got to be | 
| strong and a great, big bear and could 


/fight. And one day a man with three big 
bulldogs went on a hunt for Wahb, and 
when they overtook him upon the side’ of 
a mountain they all rushed at him, and 
as they come up to him he tapped them 
on one side of their heads and knocked 
them over the edge of the rocks and they 
all fell down ‘the cliffs with their bones 
broken all to pieces, and died. The man 
was mad because Wahb had k lied all 
his dogs and vowed he would get him yet. 


MRS. LEVI CHUBBUCK 


the Women’s Department, and the paper 
and its readers are to be congratulated 


that Mrs. Chubbuck’s earnestness, her 
sympathy and her help are still to be 
enjoyed. She set a high standard of 


excellence as her goal, and the influence 
of her work is far-reaching and lasting. 
We welcome her as one of the valued con- 
tr butors to the Home Circle. 


JUST GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: “It certainly 
is most wretched weather. At all events, 
it is so now, at the time I am writing, 
and if it isn’t particularly unpleasant 





So Wahb put up a notice in the woods 
to keep him from hunting him. It was not | 
written in our language, but it was un- | 
derstood by the man and the wolves and 
other bears to mean: “This is my woods; 
keep out.” 
It did not keep the wolves out, for one 
jday five great, big gray timber wolves 
got after him, determined to catch h.m, 
lena found h'm away up on the side of a 
mountain, close to a steep place called a 
precipice. Wahb stood with his back to 
the rock, and when the wo'ves came up 
to him he hit them over the head with 
his paw and killed every wolf, and they 
fell over the steep place and were killed. 

By this time he had got to be a great, 
big, strong bear, and everybody was 
afraid of him, and when he stood up on 
his hind feet he was eight feet high, and 
he was in the habit of leaving his mark 
on the tree, with his claws, so that any- 
body seeing it would know that it was 
Wahb’'s tree and keep shady. 





One day he found a sulphur spring in 
the mountains and, finding it warm, he 
rolled over in it for a long time and 
washed himself, and when he came out 
he felt very much refreshed and stronger 
than ever, and made his mark near it, 
which meant, “This is my spring; keep 
away.” 

When he got to be nearly 20 years old he 
was big and strong and a little gray, 
which made them call him, grigzly. About 
th’s time he came across another bear, 
which was ca!led a Roachback. It was 
about as big as Wahb, but was another 
kind of a bear, not a grizzly. Now, 
Roachback had heard of Wahb and wis 
afraid of him, and sneaked away out of 
sight. Long after that, when Wahb had 
got older, he found he had rheumatism 
and was not able to fight as hard as be- 
fore, and he began to be afraid he would 
meet old Roachback again, as he was 
afraid to get into a fight with him. And 
so he went to find his sulphur spring to 
take another bath, for he thought he 
could whip him after taking his warm 
bath and feeling better. 

When he found the spring he smelled 
‘old Roachback, who had just been there 
and had been in the spring. More than 
that, old Roachback had cheated Wahb 
by getting up on the root of a tree and 
making his mark about two feet higher 
than Wahb’s mark. Then old Wahb was 
scared nearly to death. ‘‘Here,” he sa‘d, 
“is big bear, taller than I am, and I am 
too old and feeble to fight him,’ and he 
left then and went away. At the same 
time Wahb was there at the spring, and 
saw old Roachback’s mark and was too 
seared to hunt for him, old Roachback 
was about fifty yards away, hid in a cave 
of rocks, fearing that Wahb would find 
him and kill him. Each bear was afraid 
of the other. Wahb did not go back there 
any more, but went over to the Yellow- 
stone National Park, where there was a 
place where some poisonous gas issued 
from the rocks, and he got into this gas 





and laid down and died! The end of 
Wahb. 7. &. we 
Mt. Pleasant, Lowa. 


A FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I thought I 
would try to write a little letter to the 
Home Circ'e. I like to read all the letters 
on the Home Circle page. I am very much 
interested in horses and flowers. My 
papa has a black colt which I call mine. 
I named it Black Beauty. I want to 
learn to ride her when she gets large. 
She is one year old. I have a great 
many flowers. They are all plooming 
and growing. I have a shelf on the north 
side of our house where I keep my house 
plants. I am a great friend of the birds. 
I have just been reading of the law 
against killing and robbing them. This 
pleased me very much. I had been hoping 
that this law might be passed. The first 
letter I read when the RURAL WORLD 
comes is Dype’s, then May Myrtle and 
Mrs. Ella Carpenter. Why does not Ger- 
trude Carpenter write once more? I liked 
to read her letters so much. I th'nk she 
is about my age. I am fourteen years 
old. I will stop, fearing this letter may 
find its way to the waste basket i IL 
don’t. Success to the RURAL WORLD. 

CLEVE PENN. 

Lewis Co., Mo. 

[As the home circle is incomplete 
without the presence of children, so the 
Home Circle needs them to round out its 
usefulness. We welcome the youngsters. 
—Ed.) 


BUTTER PIE.—Mix one tablespoonful 
of flour with one cupful of sugar; add 
one cupful of cream, one tablespoonful of 
butter and a pinch of salt; bake with 
two crusts. 





A curious coin used by the Gauls about 
two thousand years ago was shaped like 
a horseshoe or the capital-letter U, and 
was about a’ quarter of an inch thick 


when I come to be read, it soon wiil be. 
It always is wretched weather according 
to us. The weather is Il'‘ke the govern- 
ment, always in the wrong. In summer 
we say it is stifling; in winter that it is 
killing; in spring and autumn we find 
fault with it for be'ng neither one thing or 
another, and wish it would make up its 
mind. We shall never be content until 
each man makes his own weather and 
keeps it to himself.”’ 

Doesn't that describe us exactly? That 
is from the much-abused Jerome. After 
last year, it does seem too bad to com- 
plain of rain, but—well there has been a 
good deal of mud, and rain and murky 
skies. But how everything does grow! 
And the ponds look so mice—full to the 
brim, and some of them running over. 
Nothing like the perfectly dry ones, or, 
at best, with only a little muddy water 'n 
them, of last summer. Many trees were 
killed by the drouth last summer—orna- 
mental trees, those in the orchards, and 
many great old forest trees, too. 

Our home is named “The Oaks” from 
a group of five such beautiful oak trees. 
Now one of the prettiest looks as though 
it might die. The heavy sleet of winter 
before last and the drought were hard 
on trees and there are a great number 
of blackened branches and bare trunks 


among the green of the woods. 

“Ye fallen avenues! once more I mourn 

Your fate unmerited, once more rejoice 

That yet a remnant of your race sur- 
vives.”’ 


It seems that it will be a small rem- 
nant soon. On every s de the trees are 
being sadly thinned. My attention has 
been almost equally divided of late be- 
tween my two pansy beds and mamma's 
great bed of yellow Danvers onions. As 
for my pansies, the first thing I do in the 
morning is to take a peep at them. I 
believe if I were Robinson. Crusoe on his 
island I should be very we!'l content if I 
could have all the pansies I wanted. Yes- 
terday I found some chickens which are 
small enough to slip through the fence 
enjoying themse!ves hugely among my 
pansies. I've warned them that if they 
do it again I'll bury them, then and there, 
and so deep, too, that they'll never see 
the light of day again. When I set the 
plants out this spring my ‘‘biggest broth- 
er’ got a handful of Marigolds and plant- 
ed a border all around and down through 
the center of the beds. He knows that 
I dislike Marigolds. 

Then my dog would bury bones among 
the plants; altogether they started under 
difficulties but are blooming nicely now. 
I agree with the old darky who said last 
year during hay harvest: 

“A meadow is a pretty thing when it’s 
all cut and raked up clean and stacked.” 

To me it is one of the prettiest of farm 
seenes. A stubble fie'd, too, and im the 
fall the corn shocks, aren't they pretty to 
look upon? How the quails do like to 
wander among them and call cheerily to 
each other, and how they start!e us as 
they fly up suddenly and whirr away. 

Sister always says corm shocks on a 
moonlight night make her think of Indian 
warriors wearing their eagle plumes. And 
you know in the Indian legend it is said 
the first corn sprang from an Indian's 
grave in answer to a young ch'ef's prayer 
for a good gift for his people. 

I've learned how to find how many 
bushels of wheat are in a field while the 
grain is yet standing. Some of our neigh- 
bors count the grains on a stalk and say 
that wi'l be the number of bushels to the 
acre. It sounds odd to me. More like 
young girls counting flower petals to see 
if ‘their sweetheart cares for them than 
like elderly men’s sober ways. Mrs. 
Cody’s description of farm gates was 
amusing and all too natural. But I be- 
lieve it would take a genius with more 
time than he knew how to dispose of to 
keep a‘l the gates on a farm in perfect 
order. PEARL. 

Montgomery City, Mo. 





NEED OF LAUGHTER. 

Laughter is a good, healthy, muscie- 
making, lung-developing exercise, and it 
is as good for girls as boys. And humor 
can be cultivated in a girl’s mind with- 
out any abatement of the dignity and 
modesty and charm of her womanhood. 
Not the unpleasant and constant frivolity 
evidenced in “‘smart’’ speech, or qu'ckness 
of repartee, but the humor that looks at 
the world with a twinkle in the eye and 
sees its absurdities, its smallness and its 
fun, says the ‘Pittsburg Press.” 

It should be part of every woman's 
mental equipment, for women are called 
upon to bear so many of life’s small wor- 
ries as we.l as its greater ones. The 
bringing up of children, -..e care of serv- 
ants and the many social duties that be- 
come a burden—all are made easy and 
possible to put up with by the woman 
with an unfailing sense of the bright side 
of life.. It is a sense that lasts through 
life, through its many ills, its d'ssolu- 











and two inches across. 





tions, its tribulations, even its tragedies. 








THE WORLD Is TOO MUCH WITH US. 
William Wordsworth. 

This sonnet is by Wordsworth, who ex- 
celled in that rorm of composition. The 
sonnet got its mrst adequate expression 
from the Italiam. Petrarch, whose sonnets 
to his beloved Laura are weil known to 
all students of lirerature. Proteus, re- 
ferred to in the poem, was a favored god 
in the service of Neptune, and, according 
to fable, could: assume any shape he 
w shed. Triton was the fabled trumpeter 
of Neptune. 


By 





The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 


powers; 

Little we sée in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon! 

This sea that bares 
moon; 

The winds that will be 
hours, 

And are up-gathered 
flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of 
tune; 

It moves us not—Great God! I'd rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreath-ed 
horn! 


her bosom to tue 
howling at a!! 


now like sleeping 





THE BEST MEDICINsS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The older a 
man grows the more conservative he be- 
comes. There was a time when I took 
my degree as M. D. that I would have 
fought, bled and died for my alma mater 
and all that she represented. I believed 
in her infalliblity so strongly that there 
was no room to doubt her “regularity.” 
I also despised all other schoo's of thera- 
peutics so heartily that I was not willing 
to admit that any good could come out of 
them. As I made my way through I'fe’s 
school of experience, however, I grew 
more tolerant and less bigoted. I learned 
that no school of healing possessed all 
the truth and that eacl* had some of the 
tcuth. It seems to me this is the just 
view to take of all philosophies. No one 
ef the jarring religious sects of the world 
has any cause to arrogate to itself abso- 
lute perfection, although it seems to be 
an inherent princ’ple in human nature to 
think “ours” the best. Ours is the great- 
est country, the Anglo-Saxon is the dom- 
inating race; our state the foremost, our 
church the true one and our doctor the 
crly one to be trusted. This spirit of 
provincialism and bigotry hag been the 
tasic cause of man’s inhuman'ty to man. 
The self-satisfied, narrow, intolerant at- 
ttude that semi-barbaric Man (and we 
ave but yet in our swaddling clofges) has 
universal'y adopted seems to have oeen 
a necessary though apparently clumsy 
stage of development, from savagery to 
civilization. My notion of civ'lization is 
that it means the complete elimination 
of this unbrotherly feeling. For with civ- 
il'zat on comes judgment in the p'ace of 
prejudice, enlightenment instead of ig- 
norance, charity and love and peace in- 
stead of selfishness and hate and war. «t 
has been said that the history of the race 
is repeated in the individual. First the 
germ of | fe (amd back of that the un- 
known void out of which came all life), 
then the boy ws... his savage instincts, 
the gradual subduing of these traits ana 
the emergence into .w.e active perio. of 
individual usefu'ness, and just as we ~e- 
come perfectly adjusted to our advanced 
state we 50 back to that bourne from 
whence we came. That is why I want to 


art of living, and as I started out to talk 
about the best medicines I must get down 
to ‘my diagnosis and prescription. As I 
have hinted, I found as I progressed in 
study and experiment that many pet the- 
ories had to be abandoned and many ue- 
spised notions became dear to me as sa- 
ered truths. And let me say that no man 
can hope to grow in this world unless .ue 
prime tenet of h’'s faith be “Fiat Veritas 
ruat coelum,’’ which free'y translated 
means, “Let me know the tru... thouga 
the heavens fall.” 

So I have become a pure eclectic in the 
broad sense of the word, with the doctrine 
of common sense as my creed. Extract 
the essential good from allopathy, homeo- 
pathy, osteopathy, hydrotherapy, auto- 
therapy, Christian science, electric, mag- 
metic, hypnotic, occust.sm and ali the rest 
of the therapys and isms and mix 'em all 
together in a hat and you would have a 
pretty decent sort of med'cal science until 
you thought you had made a great dis- 
covery, when off you would go after the 
will o’ the wisp of faddism like all the 
rest. Perhaps I'm a crank also, who 
knows? If so, I shall say frankly what 
peculiar form my crankery takes. It is 
this: The best medicines are pure air, 
loose clothing, plain food, exercise out 
of doors, temperance in all things, regu- 
lar habits, a cheerful spirit and a con- 
tented mind. A great disciple of Aescu- 
lapius died and left a mammoth book .o 
posterity. On its title page were these 
words: ‘“‘This book contains all the wis- 
dom on the art of healing I have col- 
lected in a life devoted to my profession. 
Not to be opened until my death.” H's 
friends and executors opened the book 
with reverential awe, their fingers trem- 
bling with expectancy, page after page 
of b'ank paper they turned until they 
came to the end amd there on the last 
leaf in small letters were these words: 
“Keep your head cool, your feet warm 
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and your bowels open.” So why should I, 
a humble backwoods practitioner, ven- 
ture to say what ye shall “take” or 
wherewithal! ye shall be dosed? 

THE COUNTRY D..~.OR 


Poultry 


PRACTICAL POULTRY 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Lice are the 
bane of poultry-raising. It is very hard 
to get the majority to know that they 
have lice in their flocks. Many times 
have I been told by poultry-raisers—and 
some of them old im the business—that 
their fowls had cholera and other dis- 
eases, and asked my advice. I invariably 
told them to clean the lice off of them, 
and some would get offended at it and 
dec'are there were no lice on the place. 
Whenever I could I showed them thefr 
mistake, and have often been told that no 
amount of talk could have made them be- 
lieve their birds had lice, as they had ex- 
amined them and found none. «sce sap 
the blood of the poultry, causing a weak- 
ness of the system, which catches cold 
easily—sometimes destroys the appetite, 
causing indigestion and other diseases. 








POINTERS. 


Sometimes cold, if let alone, runs into 
roup. I have been in the poultry business 
for more than twenty years, and have 


fought lice incessantly, and if I were rid 
of them long at a time I never found it 
jout.. I have used several remedies (and 
|they are nearly all good) and have cleaned 
them out, but they soon got on the fowls 
again. The following is the best remedy 
|I ever tried: Take one gallon of finely 
| sifted coal ashes, one and a half pounds 
;Sulphur, one to one and a half ounces 
| crude carbolic acid; mix ashes and sulphur 
| thorough'y; add acid; mix good again; 
/make one-half to a bushe! if you wish; 
|put dito large vessel; take fowl by the 
‘legs, hold over the vessel, rub pow@er 
;among feathers well, shake and turn 
j loose. When through cover up the vessel, 
|put away for future use. You may have 
|to add some more ac’d when you use 
again. It is good for setting hens. Give 
hen exercise after rubbing powder on bo- 
fore going on nest. Dust het twice to 
three times whi'e setting. Wood ashes 
are too strong, and soil plumage. Use 
coal oil and carbolic acid plentifully 
around poultry house. Bternal vigilance 
| is the price of healthy poultry when raised 
in large flocks. Books may be written by 
the thousands on poultry culture, but 
there can be no rule laid down that will 
give exact knowledge to every one how 
to raise poultry successfully. If you do 
not use good common sense and judg- 
ment, and depend on yourse'f instead 
of others for ideas, you will not do much 
in the poultry business. Study, th'nk and 
keep thinking, why is this so? why is 
that so? Be a ‘Isaac Newton.”” You can 
raise twenty-five to one hundred chickens 
with one-tenth of the trouble and expense 
that yau can raise one hundred and fifty 
| to two hundred, generally. It is owing a 
|great deal to your capacity. When your 
| poultry begins to look debilitated, or when 








|moulting, put a little copperas in the 
| water and make them drink it. It will 
|turn water yellowish brown, and is a 


|good tonic. Never crowd your poultry 
jin warm weather. Give plenty of fresh air 
jand exercise. If you are in town, make 
cool slatted coops, up from ground, for 
roosting, and always have covers of coops 
and houses good so they will not leak. In 


|making houses, always have the floors 
|higher than surface outside, so that it 
| will not be damp. The poultry do not 


‘care how the houses look, but they must 
| be comfortable to have them do well. Af- 
jter you are in the poultry business 
awhile you wi!l find out that you can’t de- 
|pend on one-half that is wr.tten about 
poultry. I have always written from ex- 
perience, and not guesswork, and have 
tried to write truthfully and to the point. 
It does not make so much difference on 
the kind of poultry you keep as the way 
you keep it. I am at a loss, sometimes, 
to know how poultry people know which 
is the best kind of poultry, when they 
have never tried more than one or two 
kinds. There is no one who can tell, un- 
less he or she raises them together and 
feeds them together on the same kind of 
food for more wian one or two years.’ 
Then you must kill them at same time, 
cook them same way, by roasting or bak- 
ing, then eat when cold. It is only by 
comparison at same time that you can tell 
which is the best. If there is an extra 
table fowl when grown with yellow skin, 
I have never found it, and I know I have 
tried it many times in comparison. In 
France, where, peopleclaim,are thegreat- 
est epicures, they never select a yellow 
skin fowl for extra table fowl. A young 
Leghorn, when roasted well, is very fine 
eating, but are not good when grown. 
They are too active and take a great deal 
of exercise and the muscle becomes very 
fiim. No one can tell much about the 
flavor of poultry when fried w’th lard, 
az that destroys about all the flavor 
Roasting before fires or in tight oven is 
the only way to do it right, and then 
eat cold. I have often seen discussions 
about wh'ch is the most profitable, to 
raise poultry for eggs or for meat, or for 
both. Environment has a great deal to do 
with it, I believe. I am hardly prepared 
to discuss this question properly, but will 
Say that I would risk the egg business 
first, I think. J. W. WALE. 

Cass Co., Mo. 





GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
experimenting th's season with a few 
broods of June hatched chicks. com'‘ng, 
from eggs laid in June and the incubating 
all done in that month. The eggs have 
proved nearly all fertile, and hatched from 
six to eleven chicks from each setting of 
fourteen eggs. The incubating all being 
done by hens, the chicks are of all the 
different breeds that I keep, both light 
and heavy and are now from six to four- 
teen days old, are as healthy anu thri.ty 
as any hatched during the early part of 
the season. The chief enemy of the June 
chicks are lice and being overrun by older 
chickens. If the June chicks are kept in 
small numbers, each brood to themseives 
in shady runs, and the vermin kept off 
of them, I believe they can be raised 
with less expense than the early hatched 
ones. The conditions of weather at this 
season are more favorable, insects, grass, 
and weed seed more plentiful, expensive 
coops and other fixtures unnecessary. In 
fact the June chick is but little expense 
and trouble when given a good, shady, 
grassy run to themselves. 

The vermin to be fought at this time 
are a small yellow louse that lives on 
the bodies of the fowls, lay their eggs on 
the feathers near the tail and just above 
the putt of the wings. These lice are 
usually found more numerous on the 
thighs or on the feathers just above. In 
a real bad case they can be found on 
most all parts of the body; they infest 
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both young and old fowls. To destroy 
these lice on the bodies of the chickens 
we use a pint of coal oil and a tablespoon- 
ful of crude carbolic acid, applied to the 
feathers of the mother hen with & small 
paint brush. Sometimes when a flock of 
young fowls get badly infested with this 
louse we make an emu'sion of four gal- 
lons soapsuds, one pint coal oil and a 
tablespoonful of crude carbolic acid, and 
on a warm day, when the sun is shining 
bright, we dip the fowls in the mixture; 
all except beak and eyes. This will kill 
every louse that it touches, and if the 
fowls are made thoroughly wet to the 
skin there will scarcely be one left to tell 
the ta’e. This is the fastest and most 
effective way to rd a flock of fowls of 
this body louse. We can dip a whole 
breeding pen of ten or fifteen fowls in that 
many m'nutes, and it helps to keep 
smooth shanks on the birds. But in case 
a hen and her brood, it is best to oil her 
plumage, as this also oils the chicks when 
she hovers them and prevents the in- 
crease of vermin on the whole lot. 

The perch and nest box mite is another 
troub!esome one at this time. They breed 
upon the perches, in the cracks and crev- 
ices of perches and nest boxes. Probably 
their starting point is in the excretion of 
fowls adhering to the perches, as they 
are usually found on such places at the 
start. These mites are a pretty hardy 
set, and wi'l crawl out of coal oil alone, 
but when used with the crude acid it kil's 
instantly. Wife washes the dog each day. 
At first she trusted to soapsuds to destroy 
the flees, but it didn’t seem to kill them. 
When she added coal oil and crude acid to 
the suds the flees all “turned up their 
toes."’ This mixture is a success in the 
destruction of flees on dogs, ice on hogs 
and mites on fowls and perches. There 
are lots of manufactured louse-killers 
that are sold on the market that are not 
as effective in the destruction of this class 
of enemies as the one above described. 
We can get the crude acid at the drug 
store for about 2% cents a pint; the suds 
and coal oil most everyone has at hand. 
It is well in using this mixture to be care- 
ful not to get it in the eyes of fowls 
and animals, as it may injure the sight. 

Farmington, Mo. E. W. GEER. 





VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: During the 
civ 1 war it was my lot to do a great deal 
of picket duty. Some of the lessons 
learned while keeping watch have not 
been forgotten. Each different hour of 
the night has its own peculiarities and 
many a lonely night was made bearable 
and even interesting by noting the pass- 
ing events in nature. From midnight to 2 
a. m. all nature seems to be at rest. The 
cricket and katydid take on a subdued 
tone or cease to chirp altogether, and an 
absolute quiet reigns everywhere. That 
is the most lonesome watch of the night. 
Then is when the sentinel who is worn 
out with long marching or other duties, 
finds it harder to keep awake than at any 
other hour. About the only th'ng that is 
apt to attract his attention is the cal! of 
a flying squirrel to its mate. Then he may 
hear it as it leaps from its tree and a 
moment later hear its claws strike a dis- 
tant tree and its climbing and twittering 
as the two meet far up !n the branches. 
The next watch from 2 to 4 is more inter- 
esting. At 3 o’clock he will hear away 
to the east the crowing of a cock. It is 
so far away he can scarcely hear it. But 
in a few seconds he can hear one nearer. 
Then nearer and nearer and louver and 
louder the crowing becomes until all the 
roosters within hearing are fairly split- 
ting their throats, each trying to outcrow 
the other. Then the crowing graduaiy 
ceases and dies away entirely. The last 
to be heard is far to the west. In half an 
hour the same thing will be repeated, 
and so on every half hour until daylight. 
“Chanticleer’s clarion notes’ roll in a 
mighty wave from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. Should there be any unusual noise 
or disturbance about the roosts during 
the night (and there frequently was, but 
of course we were innocent) the biddies 
would set up a cackling as an accompani- 
ment or chorus, and continue it until the 
old rooster would conclude it had gone 
far enough and crow with a loud com- 
manding tone, when Mrs. Biddie would 
cease at once, and all hands settle them- 
selves for another hai. hour's snooze, 

Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
Up’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 





GOING INTO POULTRY RAISING. 





Few people stop to think of the profit 
there is in keeping fowls for eggs, if the 


er profit if the eggs are turned into chick- 
ens and raised for market, writes A. J. 
Kentsinger in ‘‘Nebraska Farmer.”’.. Some 
even, who have realized a handsome profit 
from a dozen or fifteen fowls, have never 
stopped to think that 18 fowls is simply 
ten times fifteen, and that quite a sub- 
stantial profit can be made from 150 or 
more fowls, provided the house and yard 
room is increased and the same food and 
care are extended to the greater b 


fowls are rightly handled, and still great- | 
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upon the minds of our readers that the 
sooner they begin the poultry business 
the sooner they will reap the harvest 
What we need is more fowls, more eggs 
and better eggs, and the breéd that will 
help the farmer and the market poultry- 
man to attain these results. Pure-bred 
fowls are the ones that should be culti- 
vated and pushed to the front. 

But many people gmsh into the poul- 
try business too extensively without any 
capital or experience, and the conse- 
quence is failure. They read of the suc- 
cess of others, and imagine they can do 
as well, without stopping for a moment 
to consider they are not equipped for the 
venture. So many people start out on a 
scale that is noth'ng short of ridiculous. 
There are men who will quit a good job 
to enlist in the poultry business with 
hardly enough money on hand to pay for 
one month's provisions, expecting to make 
a living out of it from the start. To the 
amateur poultryman we say this: Do not 
quit your job and expect to make a liv- 
ing with poultry the first year, for if you 
do you are certa'n at the end of the year 
to be among those who say there is noth- 
ing in keeping poultry. The best way to 
start in the poultry business is on a smal! 
sca'e, learn all you can about chickens, 
adding to your flock each year all the 
good birds you can care for without 
crowding. When you have tried it long 
enough that you are satisfied you can 
care for a large flock then you might 
quit your job and go into the poultry 
business full length. Don’t ra'se scrub 
stock—get some good birds and try rais 
ing something fine. The first cost looks 
high, but it will pay in both pleasure 
and profit. Pure-bred stock costs no 
more to raise than scrubs, a uniform flock 
looks much nicer than a mixture, and 
they can be fed alike and the profits are 
much greater. Some breeds require moré 
feed than others. 





Manage to keep the hens at work, an 


lidle hen is never a good layer. 





If more attention was pa‘d to the poul- 
try business in the way of better accor 
modations, suitable food and care, 
might be made yet more remunerative. 
It is a business that should be encour- 
aged; and on dairy farms where there is 
plenty of skimmilk and other good food 
material, it should be especially profitable 





that was given the single flock. Becom- 
ing convinced some years ago that there 
was a good profit in poultry raising, I 
bought a small flock of pure-bred fowls 
and have gradually increased until at 
this time I derive quite a snug little sum 
from them each year, an essential being 
the sale of the birds to market just before 
they begin to moult, and replacing them 
with another generation of well-grown 
and early laying pullets. An importaht 
part of this profit is the eggs that are 
la‘d in November, December and January, 
when most of the old hens are moulting, 
and laying little, if any; hence the import- 
ance of disposing of the old stock (or the 
bulk of it), and having a succession of 





pullets with which to fill the houses about 
the first of October. We want to impress 
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The Pig Pen 


RN PORK PRODUCTION, 
ny Prof. C. F. Curtiss. 
aeologists tell us that swine 
iomesticated over 4,900 years. 
now more widely distributed 
other domesticated animal, in- 
nearly every part of the globe 
‘ the polar c'reles. All modern 
i types have doubtless originat- 
he wild hogs of Europe, Asia, 
" te .. No animal under domestica- 
“ roa changes more readily, or 
soe of more rapid modification 
provement. No domestic animal 
- so rapidly, with the single ex- 
‘oe the rabbit. The possible pro- 
m a single sow in ten genera- 
estimated by a French mathema- 
+ six million, not including the 
ale frspring. No other domestic ani- 
s capable of converting the feed 
¢ the farm into finished meat prod- 
economically. The ability of the 
nder the highest returns for feed 
a has given him the well deserved 
ppellation of mortgage lifter of all na- 
and civilized man’s chief reliance 
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tions, 
n the arts of peace and war; for no na- 


tion can now engage in a prolonged strug- 
gle of any consequence without first care- 
fully calculating the potenflality of 
american pork products in sustaining the 
soldier The modern hog is.capable of 
mak'ng from every bushel of corn con- 
a from 12 to 15 pounds of pork of a 
quality. The choicer parts of 
this pork, finished in its best form, are 
» from 2 to 36 cénts per pound at 


sume 
superior 


worth 
retail. 

The hog has some well marked pecu- 
iarities. Like the thick skinned animals, 
the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopota- 
mus, to which it is allied, the hog thrives 
pest in mild climates, and has a decided 
preference for humid and shadowy places. 
No animal is more sensible to climatic 
hanges or suffers more from exposure to 
the extremes of a severe climate. The 
senses of smell and hearing are very 
acute, especially in the wild state, and 
the hog is always the first to detect the 
signs of approaching storm. This pecu- 
jarity gave rise to the saying of the 
ancients that the “pigs see the wind.”’ 
Under domestication the hog undergoes 
many changes, first among which are the 
enlargement of the digestive organs, giv- 
ing greater capacity and depth and length 
of body, accompanied by a diminution in 
the size of the tusks and the muscles of 
the neck and shoulder. Increased diges- 
tive capacity gives earlier maturity afd 
propensity to fatten. It is not long since 
even the so-called improved breeds were 
very slow in maturing. In 1842 the Wa- 
burn hog, which was one of the popular 
strains of the day, was described as a 
very large hog, requiring from eighteen 
months to three years to reach maturity. 
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a frown in favor and popularity during the 
Past ten years, The Moore & Mig. Co. 
oripiy 

pe ated the dipping tank for hogs in 1891, 
ot the same time placed their MOORE'S 
REMEDY on the market. In 1892 less than 
hogs were dipped, while in 1901—regard- 
vs the drought, nearly 2,000,000 were dip- 
ped in and fed MOORE’S HOG REMEDY. 


; Pe ot 5 containing valuable information on 
of hogs,” and illustration of dipping 


‘ank, will be sent free on application. 
Address, 


MOORE CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 








10,00¢ 


88 ¢ 


The'r extreme size is indicated by the 
following record of six hogs purchased 
eft Dr. Martin by a Mr. Savery; The six 
hogs yielded #0 pounds of lard, eight 
barrels of pickled pork, and #0 pounds 
of ham, one of the hogs dress'ng 718 
pounds. 

The same author speaks of the White 
Chinas, another improved breed, being 
capable of making 18 to 200 pounds at 
eight to twelve months. 

In the refinement and improvement of 
these early types, the Siamese breed was 
largely used. According to Professor 
Low, an eminent authority, it is to this 
breed that the Berkshire and other mod- 
ern breeds of England owe their improve- 
ment. The need of regeneration and im- 
provement is apparent from an exami- 
nation of illustrations said to be repro- 
duced from life representing the old Eng- 
lish and the Berkshire breeds in Domes- 
tic An'mals, by Low, in 1842. The Sia- 
mese was the opposite of the prevailing 
type of hog of that day. Me was de- 
scribed and illustrated as a small, short- 
legged, compact, round bodied, erect- 
eared p'g, weighing at “about ome year 
not quite sixty pounds, most perfect in 
form, with soft black hair, sometimes 
presenting a coppery tinge; all feet white, 
and a blaze on his face.’’ In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that two 
Berkshire pigs farrowed on the college 
farm in separate I'tters, but from the 
Same sire, this season, exhibit a decidéd 
tendency toward the copper tinge color. 
The hog’s superior capabilities of con- 
verting farm feeds into meat’ products 
render it the most profitab'e animal do- 
mesticated on our farms, and pork pro- 
duction the most profitable industry of 
American agriculture, in spite of the rav- 
ages of hog cholera. This dreaded 
scourge gives no evidence of yielding to 
any of the loudly proclaimed methods 
of treatment or inoculation; but to the 
man who gives his hogs the range of all 
or the greater part of a fair-sized farm 
and who applies vigorous Measures of 
isolation, disinfection and eradication, the 
disease is largely robbed of its terrors. It 
is generally conceded that there is no 
certain specific against hog cholera, but 
the free and extensive use of good grass, 
reots, and succulent feeds will do much 
to maintain a healthful condition that 
will afford a reasonable safeguard against 
many forms of disease. The hog in the 
wild state is naturally an herbivorous 
anima], and under domestication it would 
be much more herbivorous in its appetite 
if it had a chance. The grazing charac- 
teristics of swine should by no means be 
allowed to become extinct, but cultivated 
and perpetuated as a most useful quality. 
It will be conducive to hardier hogs, 
cheaper production, and better pork prod- 
ucts. 

The American people are particularly 
fond of pork as an article of diet, and 
the American farmer is’ eminently suc- 
cessful as a pork producer. The two con- 
spicuous and most successful features of 
American agriculture are corn and pork 
product'on. Our resources in this field, 
however, have scarcely begun to develop, 
and the quality of our products has not 
yet approached the standard of perfec- 
tion. One has but to sit at an English 
breakfast table and partake of the cele- 
brated Westphalia ham or delicious Wilt- 
shire bacon to realize that our American 
pork products have not yet reached the 
standard of excellence demanded by the 
most exacting foreign markets, 

(To Be Continued.) 


RECORD OF PRODUCTION FROM 

SOWS. 7 
It is a matter of very much importance, 
indeed, as to the performance of brood 
sows from which young pigs are to be 
kept. It is a matter of no little impor- 
tance that a record should be kept of 
the performance of sows in the breeding 
herd. It is not only necessary to know 
how many litters they have produced, 
and also how many pigs each litter con- 
tained, but is is very important also to 
know cther peculiarities, as uniformity 
in the litters at birth, and subsequently 
also, and the regularity with which the 
sows produce. There are but few fea- 
tures pertaining to the breeding of swine 
that are more important than the one 
that is now being considered. Good, large 
litters of pigs are certainly of much more 
value than those opposite in character. 
When a dam in addition to producing a 
large litter, is also found to be a good 
mother nursing her young and feeding 
them in good shape, her value is greatly 
increased. On the princ'ple that like pro- 
duces like, we may expect that sows re- 
tained for breeding from such dams, will 
transmit their good qualities to the prog- 
eny. Where swine raising is one of the 
important features of the farmer’s work, 
it would not be easy to give too much at-. 
tention to this matter. 


WHY I BREED BERKSHIRES. 
I breed Berkshires because they have 
the most thoroughbred appearance of any 
breed of swine, says R. B. Sharp, in 
“Western Swine Breeder.’ They are the 
most uniform in colof and markings and 
have the greatest power to transmit these 
qualities to their offspring. They have 
the greatest length of any of the breeds, 
and always outweigh for their size any 
ether hog. Their hams are the finest 
quality of pork, and their sides, on ac- 
count of the great amount of lean meat 
they contain, make prime breakfast ba- 
con. I never saw a Berkshire with a 
sway-back, but always straight or slight- 
ly arched, and they stand as straight on 
their toes as a sheep. I breed Berkshires 
because they are beyond question the best 
mothers in the swine world. They wil? 
lie down and farrow their pigs, and Tie 
there until they are six to tweive hours 
old before they get up. The pigs are as 
vigorous and active as their mothers, that 
never lie on, step on, or Mash a pig. They 
farrow large litters and suckle them well, 
without which quality a brood sow is a 
failure. I breed Berkshires because they 
are the most docile and easy to handle. 
They are easy to drive, or separate, or 
handle in any way, which I attribute 
most'y to their erect ears; they can see 
where they are going, and are not always 
running their heads against some unseen 
object, which, if it does riot knock them 
down, scares them into that frenzy which 
gave rise to the saying, ‘““A hog’s head is 
always on the wrong end.” I breed 
Berkshires because of their great rus- 
tling and feeding qualities. Some strains, 
like all other breeds, possess these quali- 
ties far above others; but when you get 
the right kind they. are unsurpassed for 
making the maximum gain on the mini- 
mum feed. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
breed Berkshires. However, I am never 
in too big a hurry to stop to admire a 
well-bred hog, whether ft be white, red, 
or black. I know there is a greater need 
for good stock than Berkshire breeders 
can possibly supply, as a great many 
have sold off so close during the past 


crop makes it very desirable to have 
something to feed it to. To all such we 
would say, go to some good breeder of 
the breed you admire, whether Poland, 
Jersey, Chester, or Betkshire, get good 
stock and start right. Suen a move by 
the farmers of Missouri and Nebraska 
would add thousands of dollars to the 
value of the swine product Of these states 
every year. Some who start Tight by do- 
ing this have the wrong idea of blooded 
stock, for they take their purchase home, 
turn it in a patch of ragweeds and hazel 
brush, and because it soon descends to 
the common scrub level, condemn well- 
bred stock. It takes years of judicious 
mating, wth most exacting care, com- 
bined with the highest intelligence, to 
produce an Orion, an Eclipse, a Klever’s 
Model, or a Lord Premier. Are they not 
worth the cost? If not, then indeed is 
well-bred stock a fake, and the great 
breeds extravagant profligates of time 
and money. But they are not. A good 
berd of well-bred, well-fed hogs is “a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” They 
will furnish food for the table, a carriage 
for the family, a b'cycle for the boys, an 
organ for the girls, and an education for 


them both. All hail the well-bred, well- 
fed hog! 
PIG POISONING.—A correspondent of 


the “Orange Judd Farmer” states that he 
has lost a number of p’gs from eating 
cockleburs, and asks if there is any rem- 
edy. Cockleburs are poisonous if an ani- 
mal eats a sufficient quantity of them. 
The poison acts so slowly that there is 
no certain remedy. Try aromatic spirits 
of ammonia, a teaspoonful for a pig two 
months old, and a dessertspoonful for 
an adult pig. Give in a-little cold water 
and repeat every half hour. 


GOOD CARE FOR HOGS PAYS. 


Too many are afraid of a little work 
and trouble,says an lowa farmer in “Farm 
and Home.” I clean the pens twice a 
week. Hogs are supplied with plenty of 
water and charcoal to prevent disease. 
Air-slaked lime is used for a disinfectant. 
With proper care there is very little dan- 
ger of disease. There are preventatives, 
but no cure, for cholera when it once 
gets a start. I always plant a patch of 
potatoes for feeding hogs in the fall t6 
get them to market quick. I started a 
bunch of hogs on potatoes, fed them 60 
days with chop and cooked potatoes with 
a little whole grain, and the hogs made 
a gain of 24% pounds per day, or 150 pounds 
per hog. Care should be taken in start- 
ing hogs on potatoes. They should be 
fed sparingly at first, increasing a little 
every time they are fed, not féeding more 
than they will clean up. The best market 
for hogs is at 200 to 250 pounds weight. 


THE BEGINNER IN HOG RAISING, 





G. B. Carpenter in an address to Kan- 
sas swine raisers, said: To learn to be a 
successiul feeder is'no little matter, and 
more of ill lyck of the beginner is due to 
this fact than might be supposed. We 
have it from good authority that of the 
many that have tried it only a few realy 
succeed. It is important to learn just 
how to feed the sows from the time of 
mating to farrowing; how to feed to ob- 
tain the best results after the pigs have 
come; and then how to keep them in a 
growthy condition. The thing most 
dreaded by the beginner is disease. The 
hog seems more liable to disease than any 
other domestic animal, The beginner is 
often troubled with the p’gs having 
thumps. While the older hogs undoubt- 
edly have many diseases, most anything 
of a fatal character is termed cholera, 
and so he is continually dreading cholera, 
He may get discouraged if he is not 
established in the business in a short 
time, but he must remember that “Rome 
was not built in a day”’ and that it takes 
t'me and hard ‘work to build up any busi- 
ness, 


ALFALFA AS A PORK MAKER, 





F. D. Coburn, secretary of Kansas 
state board of agriculture, in his book 
entitled “Alfalfa,” says: ‘The hog is 
much more of a grass animal by nature 
than it has, in many cases, any chance to 
be under domestication. The successful 
feeder, however, recognizes the fact that 
the most profitabe gains can be made on 
good pasture with a small allowance of 
grain to finish for the market. Clover is 
a great favorite for hog pasture, but 
those who have tried both clover and al- 
falfa find the alfalfa greatly superior. 
It stands pasturing better than clover, 
and is a better feed.’ Alfalfa affords an 
ideal hog pasture, and if judiciously 
treated and good hogs are raised there 
is no part of the farm that will give wwe 
satisfaction that the alfalfa pasture does. 
Pigs weighing thirty to sixty pounds, 
twenty to thirty head per acre, put on 
alfalfa pasture in the spring should or- 
dinarily make a gain of one hundred 
pounds each. Hogs may be left to sub- 
sist exclusively on the green alfalfa, but 
better results are obtained by feeding 
with it a small quantity of grain. Ex- 
ceedingly large returns are obtained from 
the small quantit'es fed; the alfalfa be- 
ing green and bulky, needs the grain to 
balance its effect. The pasturage not only 
affords a cheap ‘growth, but the bulky 
character expands the digestive tract of 
the hog, thus enabling it to utilize a 
large quantity of feed when the finishing 
period comes, which is a very important 
consideration.”” 


A LITTLE OFF THE TOP. 


Attic Wisdom at First Hands for House 
Owners, House Renters, House Build- 
ers and House Designers. 


We have just received a book overrun- 
ning with practical suggestions about 
houses—particularly about roofs and all 
kinds of roofing—rich in interesting his- 
torical matter and artistic flustration. 
Its title is "A Fifty Year Roof.” 

This book is, issued by American Tin 
Plate Company for general distribution. 
It treats incidentally of M F Roofing Tin, 
the Norristown New Method ternes and 
U. 8. Eagle ternes; but the greater part 
of its forty-eight pages is devoted to 
technical information that every house 
builder, designer owner, or renter should 
have at hand at all times. One chapter, 
“Hew to Construct a Tin Roof,” contaifis 
many suggestions of inestimable value, 
and many facts familiar only to expé- 
rienced builders. Following this are near- 
ly fifty accurate tables and formulas of 
sizes, weights, gauges and measurements 
needful in house Building and repairing. 

The cover of th's book is very artistic in 
beautiful colorings and very novel in ar- 
ravgement, part of the design being an 
actual sheet of the famous M F tin, 
stowing the trademark as it is stamped 
on the genuine. 

Anybody that lives in a house or helps 
to make houses would be benefited by 
reading “A Fifty Year Roof,” and may 
have a copy free by sending address to 
W. C. Cronemeyer, Agent American Tin 


4 ter, 


The Shepherd | 


SHEEP AS WBED DESTROYERS. 








Prof. Thomas Shaw says the extent to 
which sheep may be used as weed de- 
st: oyers is not so genera'ly known as it 
ought to be. If it were they woull be 
ued to a far greater extent for this pur- 
pose than ever they have been in the past. 
The idea is general that sheep serve a 


geod purpose in cleaning a farm, but the 
idea of using them as the destroyers of 
weeds to the extent of eradicating them 
practically in cultivated fields has not yet 
beceme rooted in the popular mind. It 
may be asked, how can they be utilized 
to svch an extent? It will be the pur- 
pose of this paper to answer this ques- 
ton 

Avunua! weeds usually fill the soil with 
their seeds. This explains why they are 
always or nearly a:ways present in large 
numbers in grain crops, where once they 


have got a footing. Now, in order to 
get rid of these the a’m should be to 
sprout the seeds rather than to keep 


them from sprouting. The oftener the 
laad is ploughe) or cultivated or har- 
rowed during the season of g™wth, the 
larger the number ot the weed seeds that 
will be sprouted. Tt is apparent, tnere- 
fore, that the plan that wil! first sprout 
those weed seeds to the greatest possible 
extent and that will at the same time pre- 
vent them from maturing any seeds will 
be the quickest and most effective plan 
of getting rid of them. 

This means, then, that if sheep are to 
be used for th’s purpose, one must have 
at least three divisions of the land to be 
operated upon. On these divisions crops 
must be grown to provide grazing for 
the sheep. As Many crops of these pas- 
tures should be grown in succession as 
the season will admit of under the condi- 
tions. The sheep will be grazed on these 
pastures. While grazing they will be 
changed from pasture to pasture as occa- 
sion requires. The grazing must begin 
before the weeds in the pastures have 
become woody, except in the fall of the 
year. In some instances it may be neces- 
sary only to allow the sheep to graze thus 
for one year. In other instances it may 
be necessary to continue the grazing for 
two years, and in yet other instances for 
three years. 


The grand thing about this plan of 
fighting weeds is that it does not cost 
the farmer anything to destroy weeds 


thus. While land is be'ng hand'ed thus 
it will yield as good a profit as handling 
it in other ways, even aiter thé extra 
labor and added cost of the feed is taken 
into account. True, the fencing involves 
outlay, but such fencing may be turned 
to good account afterwards, more espe- 
cially when the land treated thus. comes 
to be turned into grass pasture. 

But it may be asked, will this systeni 
apply to all kinds of weeds? It will, but 
not equally well. It will apply best to 
all biennials, The cultivation given while 
sheep are being pastured thus will oblit- 
erate biennials. It will also be hard on 
annuals. If long enough continued, it 
will certainly be effective. But while 
measurably effeetive in destroying per- 
ennials, it may take longer to completely 
obliterate these, especially is this true of 
quack grass and the Canada thistle. 

The pasture crops may include a great 
variety. They may include winter and 
spring rye, oats and barley, rape, corn, 
sorghum, kale, soy beans, millet, cow 
peas and cabbage. The succession in 
which they may be grown will depend on 
varying conditions. The most useful of 
these plants in providing. sheep pasture 
under ordinary conditions include winter 
rye, oats and barley, sorghum and rape. 
Sheep may also be made to destroy 
weeds of the shrub order in pastures 
which cannot be destroyed in any other 
way without great labor. Of this class is 
the wild rosebush, which to so great an 
extent infests certain prairie soils. If 
these are kept grazed close for a couple 
of seasons they must vanish. And if the 
seasons are dry, they will vanish all the 
sooner. The stripping of the leaves ex- 
plains why the bushes die. Such grazing, 
however, must be close, otherwise a rem- 
nant may survive and begin growing 
again. 

In the autumn also sheep w'll render 
great service in stubble flelds in picking 
up weed seeds and thus destroying them. 
There are but few weed seeds which they 
will not eat, and when thus grazed they 
will crop off myriads of weeds that have 
not yet gone to seed. 

No other method of dealing with weeds 
has ever been discovered that will corth- 
pare with this one in all-round effective- 
ness. Much less will any other compare 
with it in cheapness. No other way has 
ever been discovered of turning weeds in- 
to meat. And while sheep are thus en- 
gaged they are improving the land all the 
while. It is not a little surprising that 
they have not been used to a far greater 
extent in cleaning land as outlined above. 
But this country is new and sheep seldom 
take a prominent place in the agriculture 
of any new country. There are reasons 
why they should not. ? 

One ch'ef obstacle in the way of using 
sheep thus arises from the cost of fencing, 
but it should be remembered that any 
kind of live stock kept on the farm calls 
for fencing. As prairie countries grow 
older we find more and more fencing: 
built within the same. 








CHANGES IN SHEEP INDUSTRY. 

It used to be said when we were young 
that a sheep with one lamb was more 
profitable than one with twins. Doubt- 
less this was true then. The farmers 
who kept sheep did not think it necessary 
to give them any grain feed in the win- 
or while they were suckling the 
lambs, or to provide any eXtra feed for 
the lambs while they were growing. In 
fact, they were not very particular as to 
the quality or the quantity of rough fod- 
der given. If they could find a little frost- 
bitten grass, weeds or briars to feed upon 
they were not thought to need much hay, 
and that not of the best, and no water if 
there was snow for them to nibble at. 
Lambs were dropped late and grew s'ow- 
ly, and if there was any season of high 
prices they were not ready for market 
then, even when there was but one lamb 
to be nourished by the ewe. Sheep ticks 
and sheep lice were often in evidence, 
and the ewe with two lambs could not 
be expected to bring them to very good 
condition. The “one good lamb” was not 


lambs” that were very poor. 

Since that time things have changed. 
Farmers have learned that the best hay 
is not too good for the seep in winter, 


oats for them in addition, and some roofs, 
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year, and the splendid prospect for a corn 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


very good, but “better than two poor 


and that it pays to have some bran or 


if there is not ensilage. The ewe will 
give at least twice as much milk as the 
ewes we saw in the days, “before the 


or four 
creep 


weeks old they are invited to 
into the neighboring pen where 
the older ones could not enter, and help 
themseives to an extra feed of grain to 
get them fat earlier, or hasten their 
growth. Thus the sheep that has tw'ns 
may raise as good lambs as the ewe that 
has but one. 

This being the case, the sheep breeder 
shculd take particular note of the twin- 
bearing ewes, and of the lambs from 
them, that they may be reserved for 
breeding purposes. This should and prob- 
ably will encourage the habit of bearing 
twin lambs until that will be the rule 
rather than the exception. We believe if 
this practice were followed for five or ten 
years the annual increase would be 175 per 
cent at least, instead of 115 T 125 per 
cent, the latter being now called a large 
increase. If one has many sheep and not 
Oa extraordinary memory he should mark 
twin-bearing ewes and their lambs in 
some way, though it be by only a nick or 
a hole punched in the ear. The hand- 
somest sheep in the flock may not be the 
best breeder, and probably will not be the 
best milker and able to bring up her 
lambs in the best shape.—American Cu!- 
tivator. 


BREEDING REGISTERED ANGORAS. 


R. H. Lowrey, of Texas, in American 
Angora, writes as follows: Having been 
esgaged for the past twenty-seven years 
in raising Angoras with some degree of 
success, it may be of interest to some of 
the readers to know something of my 
methods. of breeding: this W6autiful ani- 
mal, just now being brought prominently 
before the people. While engaged in the 
Angora industry, I also raise cattle and 
horses, and from experience can say there 
is no investmegt in live stock which will 
pay better than one in Angora goats prop- 
erly handled. They will thrive and do 
well on range where other stock can 
searcely exist, not caring for any grass 
as long as they can find weeds, briars or 
leaves in summer, and any kind of ever- 
green or prickly pear in the winter, At 
the same time they yield a fine fleece and 
with proper care will increase 90 to 95 
per cent each year. 

i usually mate my bucks and does about 
the 5th day of October, wh'ch causes the 
kids to come near the first of March. At 
this time we usually begin to have some 
green weeds, affording sufficient nourish- 
ment to cause a good flow of milk, which 
is absolutely essential for starting the 
youngsters properly. 


CASING A WATCH. 


Iinw Ordinary Watch Works May Be 
Made More Efficient and How Finer 
Ones May Be Preserved. 


Oiresnary watch works may generally be 
male effective timekeepers by careful 
erd strong casing. The finest grades ut 
watch works require very strong casing to 
protect their delicate mechanism. The 
best of all cases for either class is the 
Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Case. 
This is a gold case stiffened in thecenter 
with a plate of hard metal to prevent ft 
getting thin and weak and bending down 
on the work, as a gold case does after a 
few years’ wear. 

The outside plate of gold is very heavy, 
much more than is ever worn from a solid 
gold case and much more than can be 
worn off in a third of a century's hard 
service. In fact, this outside plate of 
gold is a quarter of an inch thick when 
the process of rolling down commences. 
At any rate, the Jas. Boss case is guar- 
anteed 25 years, and none was ever known 
to wear out. 

The styles of the Jas. Boss case are very 
elegant—the same as the finest solid gold 
cases—beautifylly hand carved, superbly 
finished—very thin or very massive, as 
fancy may: dictate—and in all sizes, for 
men and women's wear. The price is 
much lower than that asked for a solid 
gold case—the reason is tliat the Jas. 
Boss case saves you paying for gold that 
is never seen and never used. 

Jewelers everywhere keep a full stock 
of these elegant cases—they have so.d 
more than 7;000,000 of them fn the last 4 
years. Ask your dealer to see them, or 
for the book showing why a Jas. Boss 
Stiffened Gold Case is better than a solid 
gold case, write to the Keystone Watch 
Case Company, Philadelphia. 








There is no question but what sheepmen 
of the West intend to cut loose a big 
share of their holdings this year. There 
are many reasons for th‘!s, but the prin- 
cipal one seems to be because the ranges 
are too heavily stocked, The land leasing 
question has also made many flockmas- 
ters nervous, and they stand in constant 
‘fear of having the range taken away 
from them. The time is fast approaching 
when both the cattle and sheep business 
of the West will have to be radically 
changed, and the only safe proposition 
will be to own the land or have a lease 
for a term of years, 


Moore Chemicai & Mfg. Co., 

Kansas C'ty, Mo. 

Dear Sirs:— 

In regard to your remedy wi!l say I am 
still using it with same results as ex- 
pressed heretofore. It is not only a great 


disease, but it is the only sure thing I 


them of lice. 
When hogs are dipped 
Remedy, 


glossy appearance. 


your Hog Remedy and Dipping Tank. 
Respectfully yours, 
E. BE. AXLINE. 
Oak Grove, Mo., June 17, 1902. 





SHBEP. 





for mutton under loca! conditions. 


market. 


establishing a good flock of mutton sheep 
cure good rams. 
as possible in a ram. 


been winners of many prizes. 
is not the sense in which it is used here. 


most 
sible to injure a lamb by too liberal feed 


is given, it is none the less a demon 





war,” and yet when the lambs are three 


health preserver and preventive of swine 
have found to cure hogs of mange and rid 


in your Hog 
it leaves the hair in the very 
best condition, besides giving it a fine, 
I cannot do without 
it, and would advise all hog raisers to use 


ESTABLISHING FLOCK OF MUTTON 


For a number of years the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station has studied the pos- 
sibility of the raising of sheep and lambs 
Special 
attention has been paid to raising differ- 
ent crops to insure satisfactory forage 
and to raising lambs for the early spring 
Many of the conclusions are of 
more than local interest and are as perti- 
nent in Missouri as in Wisconsin. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of what the station 
considers the most necessary factors in 
Our chief consideration has been to se- 
It is a profitable policy 
in our experience to put as much value 
* * * The high- 
priced rams are usually those that have 
But this 


A greater mistake cannot be made than 
to buy a highly fitted prize winner, no 
matter what the price may be. They al- 
invariably prove infertile or in- 
capable of service. While it is hardly pos- 


ing, providing exercise to a liberal extent 


strated fact that highly fitted yearlings 


POLAND 


rected 27156 and Sunshine Chief 27155 for sa’ 
30 mi. E. K. C. E. 






CHINAS 


Best breeding and individuality. Early spring Pigs, both sexes by Chief Eclipse 22499, cor- 
at reasopabie prices. 


E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


Address 








times. Address 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at all 
HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
W. MH. KER, Prairie du Rocher, ills. 


Write for what you 











W* have 
now. 


Prices right. 


24 very fine Gilts and Sows bred; all safe, and some are farrowing 


Come and see them or write at once. 


J. T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 








I have at Morris, Kansas,10 miles from K 
one thousand head of Angora goats, consisti 


at once. 


also some wethers for brush cleaning purposes. 


Angora Goats For Sale 


ansas City on the Santa Fe railroad, apout 
ng of recorded, high class and grade does, 
These goats will all have to be sold 


Parties wishing to purchase some of these animals should address, 
W.T. McINTIRE, 221 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas (ity, Me. 











and this is the unanimous verdict 
COMPARISON, the b it, best and cheapest 
ry 


One Dollar For One Year. 





“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of he 
Twice-a-W eek issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


of ite more than halfa million readers. It is BEYOND ALL 


and family journal published in 
Ameri It is Y REPUBLI above ‘APER, 
ALL THE Ww ‘Promptly, accurately - aily iris DI PENGABLE to tne 
capt ed sang dai poper ani i estates ee Sars 
on INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY 
Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Priday. 


Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 


— 














The 


tic and world-distant facts. 


REMEMBER 


dress all ord: 





ee ee ee ee 


Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other ° 
It prints the new news fully; not 


ative occurrences, but 


Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. 
in politics, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


It is DEMOCRATIC 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two each week, 
104 papers a nay 9 It is printed every Monday and Th Ad- 
ers 


ureday. 


THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 











of the Burlington’s service. 


“Weekly California Excursions.” 


xcursions 
To California 


Every Wednesday at 9.00 p. m. from St. Louis, the 
Burlington’s Personally Conducted Tourist Sleeper Ex- 


cursions leave for California. 


Sesides the attraction of 


a special conductor, the crowning feature is the route— 
through Scenic Colorado and Salt Lake City. Our sys- 
tem of California Excursions, under the care of court- 


eous and responsible conductors, is a prominent feature 


Free illustrated folders—“To California Through Scenic Colorado,” and 


TICKET OFFICE S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND OLIVE ST, 








and those of more mature age are prac- 
tically worthless in the breeding flock. 
The high-priced rams give good value 
when they are vigorous without having 
been pampered or starved, and most cer- 
tainly when they show that they have 
the merit that attracts higher prices in 
the common market. 

In the ewe flock attention should be di- 
rected toward select'ng the ewes that 
suckle their lambs best and have tne 
densest fleeces for their own protection. 
To secure heavyweights in the lambs and 
have them show the smooth appearance 
of coat and form which indicates thrift, 





the ewes must be free milkers. It mat- 
ters little if a ewe is not as nicely 
rounded in form as she might be. If she 


is a good milker, she deserves the premier 
position in the flock. In fact, 
nest ewes at weaning time are invariably 


ly on the ewe's record as a mother and 
not on points of style or smoothness. 
Ewes vary considerably in respect to the 
quality of the lambs they rear from year 
to year, so that it is well not to be too 
hasty in discarding a ewe on one year’s 
record when she has many better to sus- 
tain her reputation. 

The feeding of the ewe lambs that are 
to furnish the new material for the flock 
should be liberal in every sense of the 
word. Feed them liberally on oats and 
see that they get the best pasturage that 
it is possible to secure for them, and it 
will be found surprising how lustily they 
will grow during the first nine months of 
their lives. More can be done by lib- 
erally feeding the é¢we lambs to secure 
weight of both body and fleece in the 
flock than any other course that might 
be adopted. It is evident in the size and 
weight of the fleece, and affér the ewe 
lambs have been liberally fed during the 
first year, it is hardly possible to check 
their growth afterwards, as then they 
possess the power to do for themselves to 
a greater degree. 

In a grade flock when the lambs are sold 
to the butcher uniformity counts for 
something. To secure this it should be 
. jan axiom for every flockmaster to never 
sell or dispose of a ram that proves a 
valuable breeder, as well as a getter of 
superior lambs. Such a ram should be 
permanently retained at the head of the 
flock and bred to the same ewes year after 


of the other, look for those qualities which 
are absent in the ewes to be bred to him. 
It is by balanced breeding that the great- 
est progress may be made. It may be 
accepted as a truth that every sheep has 
a fault, and when the ewes are uniformly 
faulty in any feature of fleece or form, 
the aim of the shepherd should be to se- 
cure a ram to correct it. 





RAPE AND SHEEP. 


Last year a western farmer sowed three 
pounds of rape seed per acre on an eignty 
acre field of oats at the same time that he 
sowed the oats. He removed a forty-five 
bushel crop of oats in early June and 
bought 800 sheep in Citteago and turned 
them on the field, ten sheep to the acre. 


the thin- |The sheep were fed nothing but this rape 


until the 20th of October, when they were 


the best mothers, so that when the culling |shipped back to Chicago and sold for $800 
out is to be done it should be guided sole- |™ore than he paid for them. 


SHEEP ON THE FARM. 


Now while sheep are down is a good 
time for the small farmer to stock up 
with good sheep of some of the improved 
breeds. They are sure to bring in a good 
revenue for spring lambs, for wool and 
for mutton, and will eat out the fence 
rows, weeds, brush and grass and re- 
quire but little expensive food, says the 
“Denver Field and Farm."’ We have been 
for many years advocating the raising of 
sheep by the small farmers, at the rate 
of five or more sheep in the pasture for 
each cow, and we think our suggestions 
have not been without effect. We remind 
those who are not experienced in the care 
of sheep that the tag-locks around hind- 
quarters of the sheep, which are soiled 
and stuck together, should be cut away 
as they are a breeding place for flies, and 
in some cases may prove very irritating, 
if not dangerous, to the animal. 

These tag-locks for a small flock are 
not worth saving, and if they are packed 
with the rest of the fleece they are worse 
than lost, as they reduce the value of the 
fleece more than is gained by adding their 
weight to it. The man who tries to cheat 
the experienced wool buyer by putting in 
tag-locks or by increasing weight by the 
packing used, is very likely to be the loser 
himself. Their eyes are quick to detect 
faults, and they mean not to pay more 
than products are worth, and they are 
apt to protect themselves or their em- 





. |year, as long as it is possible to do so. 
In this way there continues to be simi- 
. |larity in the basis of the flock. Then, in 
choosing a new ram to mate with the get 





ployers, and will prefer to pay less ratner 
|than more than the fair value. 


| oo 
Turnips are good for mutton. 
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The Markets 





WHEAT —No. 2 red at 72% to Tic; No. 
8 red at 7lc to @c; No. 4 winter at 68c to 
@6c; No. 2 hard quotable at T5@TEc. 

CORN—No. 2 at 65@65%c; No. 2 yellow at 
66c and No. 3 yellow at 65c. 

OATS—Old No.2 at 58@68%c,, No. 3 color 
at 57%c, No. 3 white at 59c to @2c and No, 4 
white at 59%c to 6lc; No. 2 white worth 
62c: new No. 3 at Sic to Ste W. and Sic E. 
side, and No. 4 at #c to 42c E. side. 

RYE—No. 2 at about 56@67c. 

BARLEY—At 65c. 

FLAXSEED-—$1.50. 


BRAN—Sic to 9c; ships at $1@106. 


RYE FLOU R—$3.15 in sks.; $3.440 in bbls. 

CORNMEAL—S$3.15; grits and hominy, 
$3.50. 

HAY—tTimothy at $15 for choice, $13.50@ 
14.50 .for No. 1; $11.50@12.50 for No. 2; low 
grades, $71@9; clover-mixed, .$7@11; clover 
No. 1, $11@12; No. 2, $8@10.50; prairie No. 

$8.50@9; No. 2, $7@8; choice at $10. 

STRAW—Wheat at $4@4.50; oat at $6; 
rye at $ on trk. 

BUTTER—Scarce and firm. Creamery 
—Extra , 22; firsts, 19@19%c; seconds, 17@ 
lige. Da'ry—Extra, 18@18%c; firsts, 17@ 
7l%c; grease, 4c Ladle-packed—Extra, 
18t4c; firsts, 17%c Country—Choice, 15c; 
fair, 13@l4c. 

EGGS—124<@lic 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins atlic;singles, 
t1%c; dairies, 11%c; Y. A. Ue; long 
horns, 11%c; Limburger, 10@10%c. Swiss— 
Choice, 16@17c; No. 2, 124%@13c Brick, 
1142@ 12 


COUNTRY LARD—Choice at 8%@9%c 

COUNTRY BACON—Sides at 6c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Hens at 10c; roosters, 
5c; spring chickens, per |b., 13@14c. Spring 
ducks at 10c. Spring geese at 6c. Turkeys 
—lic for’ old; spring at 2c. Ducks, Te 
Pigeons, $1 per doz. Geese, 4@4%c 

COTTON—Local spot quotations: Ordi- 
nary, 7%c; good ordinary, 84c; low mid- 
dling, 8 9-16c; middlings, 8 16-16e; good mid- 
dling, 9 13-16c; middling fair, 9 11-16c. 

WoOOL—Very firmly held, but demand 


only fair. All grades of wool are wanted 
here now (more particularly bright 
staple), and the appended quotations are 
read'ly obtainable. 

Missouri and Illinois—Choice combing 
and clothing mixed, 174@18c; clothing, 17 
@l7%c; braid, 16%@l7c; burry and clear 
mixed, 15@l7c; burry, 13@14c; hard burry, 
10@llc; light fine, 15@15%c; heavy fine, 1 
@i3e. 


APPLES—Arkansas, per 1-3 bu. box; 


Early harvest 30@He, and pecks 15@20c; 
red June, 1-3 bu. at 45@50c, and pecks at 
25@30c; transparent at 45@50c per 1-3 bu. 


Barrel lots at $2.50@3.75; Illinois, %%-bu. 
baskets at 40¢ for yellow and 50c for red; 
Tennessee and Mississ'tppi pecks, 20@30c, 
and bu. box at 75c@$1. 
PEACHES—Texas peck boxes at 30@50c; 
4-basket crate at 50@75c up to $1@1.25 for 
fancy Elberta; Alabama 4-basket crate at 
@75c, and 6-basket at $1@1.25; Arkansas 
1-3 bu. boxes at 30@40c and crate at @ 
60c; Tennessee peck at 25@35c and crates 
at 4@50c; Mississippi crates at W@70c. 
WATERMELONS—Filorida, .$150@175 per 
car; several cars Missouri expected. 
CANTALOUPES—Arkansas, 15@30c per 


half bu., 4#@60c per crate; Texas, large 
crates, $1.25. 
STRAWBERRIES—Home-grown $1.75@ 
2 per 3-gal. case; Michigan $1@1.25 per 
4-gal. case. 
BLACKBERRIES—Home-grown, $1.25@ 


portions of the central and southwest sec- 
tions and the western portion of the 
northeast section, portions of the north- 
west section receiving from two to four 
inches, but over the eastern and sduthern 
counties it was generally light, and in 
portions of the southeast section there 
was none. In a number of the extreme 
southeastern counties rain is needed. 
The principal farm work of the week 
has been the stacking and threshing of 
wheat and the cutting of oats and hay, 
and in a majority of the northern and 
western count.es it has been retarded to a 
greater or less extent by showers, and 
some further damage 
grain in shock and also to that yet stand- 


, , | 
it having been impossible 
fields with mach nes. Oat | 


remains uncut, 
to get into the 





harvest has progressed as rapidly as the | 
weather would permit, and while there | 
has been considerable loss in some locali- 
ties, the bulk of the crop has been put in 
| shock in fair condition. Much damage by 


few counties. In the | 
southern coun- | 


}rust is reported in a 
|southeastern and extreme 


lt es the weather has been very favorable |chard, mowed and left lying, or drawn tO |can be secured. The 


jand work has progressed rapidly. Thresh- 
ling returns continue to show heavy yields 
} but in many places the qualty 


jof wheat 
|has been impaired to some extent by the 
| wet weather. Owing to the frequent rains 
in the northern and western sections a 
|eonsiderable portion of the corn crop has 
|not received the cultivation it should have 
lhad, and many fielas are very weedy; 
| nevertheless the crop is making excellent 
| progress and is earing well. In the ex- 
treme southern counties some of the earli- 
est fields are now in the roasting ear 
stage. In a few of the extreme north- 
western counties some corn has been seri- 
ously damaged by excessive rains and 
the flooding of lowlands, while in a num- 
ber of the southeastern and extreme 
southern counties the crop is needing 
rain, reports of firing being received from 
Pemiscot county. Cotton is also suffering 


Kaffir corn, sorghum, cow peas, millet and 
tobacco are doing well. Pastures con- 
tinue in good condition, but in some locali- 
ties in the southeast sect'on stock water 
is becoming scarce. Early potatoes are 
ripening, and in the northern and western 
counties there is some complaint that they 
are rotting. Apples are not dropping as 
badly as they were, and reports indicate 
that what are left will be of good quality. 

A. E. HACKETT, 

Sect'on Director. 

Columbia, Mo., July 6, 1902. 
FROM SUNNY TENNESSEE. 
WORLD: Better 


Editor RURAL late 


than not. Permit me to join with your 
many readers in congratulating Mr. Levi 
Chubbuck upon his appointment to the 


important work of directing the affa'rs of 
the Indian agencies. Without doubt, both 
the Indians and the American people wiil 
now reap some of the benefits contem- 
plated by the originators of the agencies, 
I also wish to join the host of your read- 
ers in welcoming Mr. Bereman as the 
new editor of the RURAL WORLD. It 
is easily seen that our present editor has 
his work well in hand and that the paper 








1.35 per tray. 

PLUMS—Texas, 36@40c for Chickasdw 
yellow per flat crate; 15c per 1-3 bu. box; 
Alabama, 50c for yellow in 1-3 bu. box; 


wild goose, 35@40c per crate. 
ONIONS—New Orleans, new, $1.10 for 
large; nearby yellow, 60@70c; red, 80@90c. 


POTATOtse—Early Ohio in .wagons, 35c. 
FEATHERS—Prime live geese in small 
sks., 47c; gray, 35c in small; old white, 35 
@3ic; chicken, ‘ Duck—White, 35c; dark, 





2c. 

BEESWAX—Quiet at 2c per 
prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—50c to 9c; 
Se to lic. 

ROOTS—Ginseng, $.25@3.75; 
at 8c; seneca at 33c; pink at l4c; golden 
seal at 42@44c; May apple at 24c; wahoo 
—bark of root 8c; bark of tree 2%c; snake 
at 27@29¢c; black at 4c; angelica at 5@6c; 
blood at 2%c; blue flag at 3c; sassafras 
bark at 5c; wild g nger, 5c. 

CASTOR BEANS—At $1.35 per bu. 

SUNFLOWER SEED-—$2.75 per 100 Ibs. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked, $1.85@ 
1.90. 

HONEY—Comb: 


Ib. for 
shearings at 


lady slipper 





dark, 6@8c; bright am- 
ber, 10@1lc; bright alfalfa, 15@l6c. 
Strained: Southern in bbls. at 4%@4%c; 
cans, 5@5%c; California cans, 6@6%c. 
BROOM CORN—Fair, %6@75; common, 
$50@60; choice at $80@85. 
BONES—Choice bleached at $14 per ton. 


POP CORN—Choice white, $2 per 100 
Ibs.; rice worth $2.50; mixed, $1.50. 
PECANS—Average receipts, 3@9c. 
PEANUTS—1%@2c per Ib.; white, 24@ 


286c. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED-—$1.3 per 100 
Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Pr'me new, %@25c per gal. 

MAPLE—New sugar at 8c per Ib.; Can- 
adian at 13c; sirup at 60@90c per gal. 

GRASS SEEDS—Hungar'an at $1@1.25; 
millet at $1.15@1.20; timothy at $5@5.35. 

HORSES—Light receipts; quiet market; 
demand from the East was very fair; no 
unusual prices; quality médium as a rule, 
and supplies brought prices in keeping. 

HEAVY DRAFT—Common to good, $120 
150; choce to extra, $160@185. Chunks, 
1,150 to 1,350 ibs.—Fair to good, $65@80; 
good to choice, $85@110. Coach horses and 
cobs—Fair to good, $140@175; choice to 
extra, $200@500. Inferior horses—Common, 
small plugs, $20@30; heavy work plugs, $40 
@60. 


MULES—No symptoms of activity sur- 
passing last week. Dealer bought the few 
arrivals at about steady prices, but there 
was not enough of them to cut any figure 
in the market. The outside demand opened 
very light. No change in pr‘ces. 


(Additional Markets on Fourth Page.) 








MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Climate and Crop Bulletin of the 
Weather Bureau, Missouri section, for the 
week ending July 14, 1902: 

In the northern sections of the state 
the past week averaged somewhat cooler 
than usual, but in the central and south- 
ern sections the mean temperature was 
very near the normal. There was about 
the average amount of sunshine in the 
central and northern sect'ons. The pre- 
cipitation of the week exceeded one inch 
over the northwest section, the northern 
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—one of the best of its kind and the very 


best for the money—will cont nue to grow | 
in interest and usefulness as the years 
come and go. 

Our part of Middle Tennessee is hav- 


ing an experience quite similar to that of 
the Middle Wést last year. Our rainfall | 
since first of last April has been very | 
light—less than two inches precipitation 
all told. Heat and drouth seem to be 
traveling companions. For over sixty 
days the mercury has been above 9 and 








a number of times touched the 100 mark. 
But we have demonstrated an important 
fact, viz, that we can grow a fair crop 
of Irish potatoes wah a minimum 
amount of rainfal!. But two things are 
essential: Good sol and thorough cul- 
tivation, both before and after planting. 
The part of my plat that gave best re- 
sults I harrowed three times, cultivated 


once and dragged once with floater be- 
tween time of planting and coming up. 

My test plat (one and one-fourth acres) 
will like!y prove a failure. But little rain 
for four weeks prior to planting and less 
for five weeks following, so that the out- | 
look is not encouraging. | 

P. 8. GARMAN, 

Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 





SOUTHEAST MISSOURI NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: On June 27 | 
(at night) it commenced raining. and con- 
tinued to ran a steady, slow rain for | 
forty-e'ght hours, and for twenty hours | 
longer occasional showers fell. No wind | 
or storm to injure anything. The ground 
is thoroughly soaked and vegetation fair- 
ly jumps. All crops are very promising. 
The season here has certainly been a 
favorable one, as much so as last season 
was unfavorable. The yield of early po- 
tatoes will be large. Our great misfor- 
tune here is in buying seed potatoes from 
the merchants. We buy for early seed 
and get all sorts of potatoes, from the 
earliest to the latest kinds. I think here- 
after we shall order our seed potatoes 
from a seed house. I know it will pay us 
well to do so. The country merchant buys 
from the commission man, the commis- 
‘sion man receives the consignment, and 
‘by the time the seed reaches the planter 
‘it fills the name of most anything called 
_for, but proves true to none. 

We seeded a plot of ground (of four 
acres) to Whippoorwill peas and German 
millet. The growth now is sufficient to 
cover and shade the ground. With the 
thick undergrowth of crabgrass, all to- 
gether will make a good yield of hay. 

This part of St. Francois county is not 
an agricultural country worthy of much 
pra‘se, the average yield of corn being 
put at 35 bushels per acre. What corn 
we have this season is estimated now to 
yield 50 bushels per acre, but this land 
has been fed liberally the past five years. 
If we don’t feed our land some it is 
scarcely reasonable to expect it to feed us 
much. 

Our plum trees now are loaded down. 
We have seven varieties. All kinds have 
set heavy, the trees having all they can 
ho'd up. Some varieties are commencing 
to r‘pen. The cherr’es are al) ripe and 
marketed. One five-year-old tree yielded 
4% gallons; sold for 50 cents per gallon; 
$1.75 value from the one tree. Mr. Butter- 
field says in all his traveling about and 
with his experience in the fruit and nur- 
sery business, he never saw cherries bear 
so young and so regularly or so abundant- 
ly as they do here. The pear trees—the 
blight has run its course—have given 
away to the new growth, which will be 
greater than the blighted parts. The 
fruit is nearly all sound and growing fast. 
The limbs of some trees are bending to 











has been done to | bloomed 


bined with that of Mr. M. 


With this 
don’t make a long, rank growth, but, 


and such as 


| dying of fungous d sease. 


‘and forage crops also look well. 


the ground. I have one tree on my place 
that was here when I came; it is a Kief- 
fer, and about ten years old. It is 
planted on a solid rock, or I have rea- 
sonable cause to believe that the soil 
where it stands is not over 2% feet deep. 
I have planted trees all around it and 
struck the rock at two and three feet. 
This tree bore no frut-for three years 
after I came here. I put a ga!lon of salt 
around it during the winter time, spread- 
ing it about as far from the trunk as the 
branches of the tree extended, loosening 





the soil with the hoe and covering the 
salt. The following spring the tree 
and bore a heavy crop, and nas 


borne the same every year since or a 


ing in the fields. The damage has not jheavy crop one year and light the next. 
been great, however, except in a few lo- lIt is bending now | ke a weep'ng willow | 
ealities. In a few of the extreme north- junder a heavy load. It blighted slight y 
western counffes cons'derable wheat still |last year, but shows no blight now; this 


itree makes but very little growth each 
lyear; it stands in a sod. ‘ue following is 
about the conclusion I have come to after 
my experience in the above case, com- 
Butterfield, in 
Keep the 
commence 
than the 
the or- 


the care of a pear orchard: 
'pear trees in sod after they 
fruiting; use no fertilizer other 
grass and weeds that grow in 


the trees as a mulch. Head them back 
a little each season; give them an oc- 
casional salting. I would not recommend 
as heavy salting of young trees as I gave 
the ten-year-old tree. Give less, but more 
often, say a pnt to each tree every sea- 
son, applying it any time during the win- 
ter. 


OUR. VINBYARD.—The vines are 
making a heavy growth, more than 
twice that of last year; have a 
fine crop of fruit, thoroughly cul- 
tivated, now seeded to turnips, 4 | 
tomato plant at each stake. We get 


three crops from this plot of ground, but | 
we are not robb’ng it. We give back | 
each year in fertilizer (decayed logs, | 
leaves and droppings from the henhouse) | 
what we take away in fruit and vege- 
tables. | 
CANTALOUPES AND MELONS. — In | 


for rain in Pemiscot county and is shed-jone field we used decayed logs and 
ding, but in New Madrid county it is do- |leaves and stable manure, after | 
ing finely. Flax, in the southwestern coun- |having been used in the hot bed | 
ties is ripening and some has been cut. |one year. The other patch we used 


bone meal, a handful in each hill. In | 
both cases the fertilizer was thoroughly } 
mixed with the earth before planting. So | 
far the results are greatly in favor of the 
stable manure and decayed vegetation. } 
latter preparation the vines | 
in- | 
stead, a thick, dark-green, healthy 
growth, branching well, blooming profuse- | 
ly and setting an immense lot of melons. | 
The outlook for a large crop of melons 
is very encouraging. We are seeding all! 
the land now to turnips where peas, 
beans, lettuce rad’shes, etc., were grown. 
All root crops that we can grow now, 
were grown earlier, can be 
used in feeding of our stock and poultry. 


They help to cut down the feed bills of 


high-priced grains. E. W. GEER. 
Farmington, Mo. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Would like 


to hear from some of your readers who 
have had experience in cutting cane with 
a binder. Should it be shocked like corn, 
or like wheat and capped? It appears to 
me it would keep much better when cut 
with bnder and shocked than when cut 
with mower and shocked like hay. 
WILLIAM RIEHL. 
Washington County, M'ssouri. 


BROWN COUNTY, OHIO, CROP NOTES 


Chinch bugs in great numbers, but are 
Corn fine, some 
merely since the heavy rains. Oats never 
better. Wheat better than thought at 
first. Tobacco not large, but thrifty. Po- 
tatoes the finest in years; have heard of 
Early Ohio at the rate of 400 bushels per 
acre; very little fruit. Best early cab- 
bage in years, and fine gardens every- 
where. Much white top in meadows. 
Stock in fine condition. Cc. D. LYON. 
Editor RURAL WORuww: After the 

great drouth of last season had cont nued 

long enough into this spring to cut the | 
wheat crop short, we have had a two- 

month sample of the other 


the soil is now well soaked. Harvest be- 


gan nearly two weeks ago, yet some 
wheat is not cut, and oats is ripe and 
broken down; high winds have caused | 


some shattering. 
if it-can be saved. Corn looks extremely 
well and is beginning to tassel, and as 


s se |subject and ‘s 
‘there is scarcely a chintch bug to be found imam aay other madiiaiie Galeek Geaeee 
|with the irrigation resources of the West 
and what must be done to accomplish 
ithe purposes of the new national irriga- 
| tion law. 

The proceeds from the sales of public 
jlands* in the arid and semiarid states 
The 
irr'gation act sets apart these proceeds, 
| may be, as a revolving 
fund in the treasury and 
authorizes the secretary of the interior 
|to use it for the construction of irrigation 
reclamation of the arid 


we have high hopes of a crop. 


grass is a much heavier crop now than 
it was last fall. 0. E. 8. 
Dickinson County, Kansas. 


PEAS AND OATS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: For fear some , 
farmers may be mislead, the writer would 
like to say that that acre of oats and | 
Canadian peas which we mentioned 
some weeks past fell far short of a com- 
plete success. As far as the oats were 
concerned it was all that coud be ex- 


pected. They were harvested in. good 
order and came at just the time all other 
feeds were scarce. But the Canadian 


peas sown w-th them were almost a com- 
plete failure, due partly to the dry 
weather. 

We do not think this pea can be suc- 


try. One acre was sown also to beard- 
less spring barley. This we think would 
have made a good yield if it had been 
sown earlier. Wheat threshing is near- 
ing completion. 

The yield is light, but the quality is ex- 
cellent. Corn is all “laid by’’ except some 
late planting. 
generally short. 
of cow peas sown. I notice with surpris- 
ing interest Mr. C. D. Lyon’s statement of 
prices paid for farm labor. The farmers 
of his section must be very prosperous to 
be ab'e to pay such wages. I am sure 
no farmer in this section can afford to 
pay those prices. One can get hands 
here for $12 to $14 per month and board. 

B. F. MITCHELL. 


Obion County, Tennessee. 


PROFITABLE FARMING! 


The following conversation between an 


fornia rancher shows the representations 
made in Southern California: 

“How is the sol down your way?” I 
asked a man on the train. 
—well, up the line a way. 
to particularize in this case. 

“Lord!” he ejaculated. “Say, stranger, 
I've just cut the tenth crop of alfalfa from 
that acre of mine on the Arroyo, ten tons 
to the acre, netting $2,000 this year. That 
piece of property shows how land will pro- 
duce in this country. The first year 1 
planted pumpkins on it, and they paid 
me, too. I got 8,000 pumpk’ns off that 
acre, counted and weighed ’em all, anu 
not a s’ngle one weighed less than eighty 


It won’t do 





| excellent, 


extreme and | 
tions to the development of the irrigation 
been 


The yield will be good |far accomplished. 


Kaffir corn | 
Pra'rie ; t 


| 


Pastures are scarce and | 
There is a large acreage | 


Eastern tenderfoot and a Southern Cali- | 


He was from | 


pounds» ‘Thatm a fact. 
fifteen hundred do!lars from them, jus 
for cattle feed. The next year I 
onions, and they grew so big they cov 
| ered the whole acre, 

solid mass of onions, yes, sir; 


|made on purpose, 
into pieces ten foot square, and, honest 


four foot deep, solid onion. 
}the men began to 
never witnessed. Tears as big 


give up the job, The 


right there. If you——" 

But I had stealthily slid out into the 
| Smoking car, and leaned my forehead 
against the ice-water tank. 





NSTITUTION. 


A NOTED 


It is a pleasure and also a service due 
subcribers to call their attention to 
Barnes’ Business College, Board of Edu- 


cation Building, St. Louis, as. being 
educational institution of dec ded merit, 


and where a thorough business training 


college is unexcelled 
founder, Mr. Arthur J. Barnes, 
principal, Mr. J. R. Anderson, 


and the 
are edu- 


I realized over 
tried 


grew together one 
you 
| couldn’t get a crowbar between them. 
When we came to take up the crop I | 
jhad to employ fifty men with long knives 
and cut the mass up 


The mnute 
ut in they uttered a 
|horrible yell, and such another scene you 
as onions 
rolled down their cheeks, and we had to 
whole mass rotted 


an | mate 


reputation of this 
Its president and |““Commercia! Alaska in 1901” 


t 


THE RECORDS SHOW 
COMPETITORS ADMIT 
USERS TESTIFY... 


THAT 


50 CONSECUTIVE RUNS 


THE U. S. SEPARATOR 
STANDS WITHOUT A PEER 


Its record at the Pan-American Model Dairy of average test for 


has never been equalled by any other make. This, together with its many 


other points of excellence and superiority, such as 
EASY RUNNING, DURABILITY, ENCLOSED CEARS, SAFETY, 


SELF-EMPTYING BOWL, STABILITY, BEAUTY, ETc., 


proves conclusively that 


THE U.S. EXCELS ALL OTHERS. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 








RESOURCES OF ALASKA. 





A mill'on dollars a month is the es5.- 
made by the Bureau 
of the present value of the 
“frozen Alaska” 
manufacturers of the 


United States 





of a monograph just issued by the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics. In it are pre- 


cators of the highest standing, while each | sented some striking figures about this 


department is in direct charge of talented 
teachers. The location of the college is 
the courses of study practical 
and thorough, so that graduates are al- 
ways in demand among leading business 
houses. Full informat'on will be furnished 


}to readers of the RURAL WORLD by ad- 
|dressing Barnes’ Business College, 911 Lo- 


cust street (Board of Education Bldg.), 
St. Louis. 





GOVERNMENT WHITEWASH. 





We are having numerous requests again 


|for the government rec’pe for whitewash. 


This has been published several times, but 
for the benefit of those who neglected to 
preserve it we give the recipe again. The 
whitewash used at the White House in 
|W: ashington is made as fo!lows: ‘“Take a 


{half bushel of unslacked lime, slack it 


with boiling water, cover dur ng the proc- 
ess to keep in steam, strain the liquor 
through a fine sieve or stra'ner, and add 
to it a peck of salt previously dissolved 
in warm water, three pints of ground 
rice boiled to a thin paste and stir in 
while hot; half a pound of Spanish whit- 


‘ing and one pound of glue previously dis- 


solved by soaking in cold water, and then 
hanging over in a small pot hung in a 
larger one filled with water. Add five 
gal'ons of hot water to the m!xture, stir 
well and let it stand a few days covered 
as nearly air.tight as possible. It should 
be applied hot, for which purpose it can 
be kept in a portable furnace.” 





PLANS FOR IRRIGATION. 





Since the passage of the irrigation bill 
there has been a good deal of speculation 
as to whether a new bureau would be 
created to take charge of its adm'‘nistra- 
tion. It is now definitely known, how- 
ever, that the great national policy which 
the act provides for will be carried out 
by the secretary of the interior through 
the geological survey as at present con- 
stituted under the immediate supervision 
of Mr. Charles D. Wolcott, the d'rector, 
and Mr. F. H. Newell, the chief of the 
hydrographic bureau of the survey. The 
friends of the memsure are gratified to 
know that this will be done, because it 
removes any danger of the work falling 
into the hands of untried men. 

Mr. Hitchcock, seeretary of the interior, 
has held several conferences with Mr. 
Newell and Mr. Wolcott relative to the 
work that is to be undertaken. He is 
h ghly gratified with the prospects of a 


{rapid redemption of the semiarid regions 


of the West and bélieves that irrigation, 
on the scale made possible under the pro- 
visions of the 
more effective than any one other agency 
in developing the 
her wealth and prosperity. 
to undertake the work as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

The work of the survey in all !ts rela- 


resources of the 
satisfactory 


arid region has 
to the people of the West, 


who are familiar with what has been so 
Mr. Newell has been 
}in charge of the work for fourteen years. 
He has made almost a life study of the 
familiar 


probably more 


amount to about $2,600,000 a year. 


whatever they 
construction 


works for the 
}public lands. 
reserved 
only, 


The 


exclusively for actual 


can get title. 


|the lands reclaimed under it, 


in ten équal annual installments, his 
|proportion of the cost of the works. ‘:ue 
jentire invesiment of the government in 


jeach system would therefore come back 
|to it in the ten years’ time, and as it came 
back from year to year it would be ava'l- 
|able for the construction of new works. 
It is, of course, impossible to construct 
such irrigation works to reclaim the arid 
inc\uding under 
the systems lands which have 
been already taken up, and it would be 
|the height of injustice to say to the ac- 
jtual settler who went there and built his 
|home before the works were planned that 
jhe was barred for all time from any 
{chance of getting water for his land from 
The bill has 
|been most carefully drawn to cover this 
The actual settler who lives 
}on his land can, on payment of his share 
of the cost of the works, get water, but 
| for not more than 160 acres, and the 
|granting of water rights to nonresident 
owners of large tracts is carefully safe- 
Every 
|feature and provision of the bill has been 
framed with the utmost caution and care 
to carry out the policy declared for in 
President Roosevelt's message to Con- 
gress and in the last annual report of the 
secretary of the interior of making tae 
lands available for 
homemakers and creating opportunities 
for millions of citizens to become inde- 


public lands 
some of 


without 


the government system. 


| contingency. 


|guarded aga'nst and forbidden. 


remaining public 


pendent homeowners, 





eggs were fresh?” 
“He didn’t Say, 





home with them.” 


law just passed, will be 


West and adding to 
He proposes 


lands reclaimed are |, 
settlers 
under the homestead law, who must 
live on the land five years before they 
The total cost of each sys- 
tem of works is to be a charge against 
and each 
|settler must pay back to the government, 
cessfully grown in this part of the coun- | 


“Willie, did the grocer tell you these 


but he told me hurry 


}(until recently) I'ttle explored and lit“e 
understood territory of the United States. 
By reason of the application of modern 
systems of travel and transportation, 
Alaska is now as accessible as Arizona. 
Gold, fish and furs are, according to | 
this monograph, the principal industries 
of Alaska at the present time and they 
send to the Un'ted States fifteen million 
dollars worth of their products, eight 
millions of gold, six millions of fish, 
chiefty salmon, and the remainder furs. 
The cost of Alaska was $7,200,000. The 
revenue which the government has de- 
rived from it since its purchase amounts 
to over nine mill'on do!lars, and the value 
of the products are now twice as much 
every year as it cost. The total value 
of the products of Alaska brought to the 
United States since its purchase is (ac- 
cording to the best estimates that the 
Bureau of Statistics is able to make) 
about $150,000,000, of which $50,000,000 is 
precious metals, $50,000,000 products of 
the fisher’es, chiefly salmon, and $50,000,- 
000 more furs, chiefly seal fur. Probably 
$50,000,000 of American cap‘tal is invested 
in Alaskan industries and business enter- 
prise, including transportation systems. 
In the salmon fisheries alone, the com- 
panies engaged have a cap'talization of 
$22,000,000, and the value of their plants, 
including vessels, is given at $12,000,000. 


In the mining industries there are 
‘arge investment — the great quartz 
mill at Juneau being the largest 
quartz stamp mill in the world, 


while several other quartz mills represent 
large investments. With thé inflow of 
eap tal, the development of transportation 
systems, and the gold discoveries, has 
come the building up of towns and the 
development of cities with modern con- 
veniences of life. 

Agricultural possibilities in Alaska 
have, until within a recent period, been 
cons'dered of but slight importance. As 
the country was explored, however, and 
its conditions of climate and soil studied, 
it became apparent that the agricultural! 
possibilities of the country, and especial'y 
of the south and southeast, where the 
climate is modified by the Japan current, 
were of considerable importance in view 
of the practicability of furnishing at least 
part of the food supply of the population 
which the varied resources of Alaska 
seem likely to sustain and make perman- 
ent. By some the possibility of the suc- 
cessful production of wheat and oats is 
strong!y supported. The grasses for the 
support of cattle are abundant, and the 
experiments with live stock thus far 
justify the belief that this feature of food 
requirements of Alaska may be furnished 
by the development of stock farms in the 
southern sections. In the north vast 
areas are covered with a moss similar 
to that upon which the reindeer thrives 
in other parts of the Arctic regions, and 
the introduction of reindeer from Siberia 
was begun a few years since and has 
proved extremely successful, about 3,000 
now being distributed through northwest 
Alaska, 

The gross area of Alaska is, according 
to the 1900 census, 590,804 square miles. 





HOW FARMING PAYS. 





The opinion is often expressed that 
farming is about the most unprofitable 
pursuit of the modern man. The growth 
of that idea is responsible for much fool- 
ish discontent and the unw’se decisions 
of many thousands of young men who an- 
nually abandon the home farm to seek 
clerkships, trades and other forms of 
salaried employment in towns and cities. 

Yet tillimg the soil is the first divine 
office given to man. The farmer must of 
necessity feed a‘l civilized mank'nd. And 
the fact is that in this country of ours, 
in spite of droughts, floods, blights and 
insect pests, we annually raise food crops 
enough to give every human being in the 
land three square meals a day by fair 
earning and then have thousands of mil- 
ons of bushels of grain to ship abroad 
and feed millions beyond the seas. 

It is idle to say that farming does not 

pay. All men are not liars and fools, and 
the farmers of America least of all. They 
continue to farm and pay for their land 
out of its products, and to buy more land 
and to buy stock, and make more com- 
fortable homes and—to educate their 
children above their inheritance in schools 
that help to enforce the silly fiction that 
farm'ng is the poorest of trades! 
4 But let us !ook at Kentucky—because we 
have not the official figures for Georgia 
at hand—and see how the farming prob- 
lem pans out in that fairy typical South- 
ern agricultural state. A census bulletin 
issued on Monday shows that the gross 
income of farms in Kentucky in 1889, the 
year preceding the census, was over 21 
per cent. That figure is exclusive of ani- 
mal produce—the $50,000 race horses and 
$100 Jersey calves! It relates solely to 
the ordinary agricultural produce of the 
farms of the state, after deduct'ng the 
value of crops consumed on the farms. 

Can it be said, with any show of rea- 
son, that a business so original and in- 
dependent as farming and that brings 21 
per cent on the total investment annually 
is a failure? Is it not better than railway 
stocks and bonds at 5 per cent return? 
or factory stocks at 6 to 8 per cent divid- 
ends? Or trust stocks at 10 per cent? Or 
United States bonds at 3 per cent? 

We need only produce the figures and 
they tell the story in terms that can not 
be contrad‘cted. The wise, thrifty, eco- 
nomical farmer of America—even of 
Georgia—has the world by the throat, and 
if 21 per cent income per annum does not 
satisfy his ideas of profit he can make the 
world pay more! 
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234,886 FARMS IN MISSOURI. 





The census office at Washington reports 
that the farmers of Missouri, June 1, 
1900, numbered 254,386 and were vaulued at 
$843,979,213, of which amount $148,568,490, 
or 17.6 per cent, represents the va‘ue of 
buildings and $695,470,723, or 82.4 per cent, 
the value of the land and improvements 
other than buildings. On the same date 
the value of farm implements and ma- 
chinery was $28,002,680, and of live stock, 
$160,340,004. These values, added to .uat 
,of farms, give $1,083,121,897, the “total 
|value of farm property.” 

The total value of farm products 
for 1889 was $219,296,970, of which amount 
$97,841,944, or 44.6 per cent, represents the 
value of animal products and $121,455,026, 
or 56.4 per cent, the value of crops, in- 
cluding forest product cut or produced on 
farms. 

The total value of farm products for 
1899 exceeds that of 1889 by $109,545,946, an 
increase of 99.8 per cent, but a part of 
this gain is doubtless due to a more de- 
tailed enumeration of 1900 than in 1890. 

The “gross farm income’”’ is obtained by 
deducting from the total value of farm 
products the value of the products fed to 
live stock on farms of the producers, In 
1899 the reported value of products fed 
was $57,952,360, leaving $161,344,610 as the 
gross farm income. The ratio which this 
latter amount bears to the ‘“‘total value of 
farm property” is referred to as the ‘per- 
centage of gross income upon invest- 
ment.’’ For Missouri in 1889 it was 15.6 
per cent. 





NEWS AND COMMENT. 





irrigation produces such. large returns 
for the outlay that many farmers could 
well afford to invest in an irrigation 
plant of their own if not in an arid or 
seiml-arid region where irrigation is car- 
rieG on by means of great systems. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, who has been 
prime minister of England since 18%, has 
resigned. His successor is the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour. It is said that the 
retiring premier desires to devote the 
remainder of his life to electro-chemical 
research, which has long been his hobby. 

Only fifteen days more to close up the 
July corn deal. The giant gamblers at 
Chicago’s Monte Carlo will watch the turn 
of fortune’s wheel for the next fortnight 
with more than usual interest, and the 
country will watch the followers of the 
fickle goddess, rise or fall, without much 
nervousness. Speculation is a will o’ the 
wisp that lures many a good man on to 
destruction. A few who are on the “‘in- 
jside’’ make a fortune, and the many 


)it. It’s a nerve-racking business and the 
wise man who is not on the “inside” will 
stay out. 

Any Kansas reader of the RURAL 
WORLD who contemplates sowing wheat 
and does not already possess a copy, 
should send for Secretary Coburn’s March, 
1902, quarterly report of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, entitled ‘‘Wheat- 
|Growing in Kansas,” before the edition is 
all distributed. This report is full of de- 
tailed information as to the methods fol- 
lowed by those longest and most success- 
fully raising wheat in the wor'd’s fore- 
most wheat state, and is invaluabie to 
those interested, as it discusses the sub- 
ject from every standpoint common to 
those in the winter wheat belt. Address 
the State Board of Agriculture, Topeka, 
Kansas. 





For the next two weeks ninety-five chil- 
dren of St. Louis will enjoy country life, 
air and food at the Christian industrial 
farm at Eureka, Mo. The l.u-.e ones, in 
charge of twelve attendants, left yester- 
day morning over the St. Louis and San 
Francisco railroad for that town, as 
happy a crowd of youngsters as could be 
imagined. When their two weeks are up 
they will be returned to their homes by 
the society operating the farm, and the'r 
places on the tract will be taken by other 
city children. The association giving 
these summer outings to the little ones 
owns eighty acres at Eureka, about twen- 
ty-seven mites from St. Louis. There are 
a dozen cottages on the place, and in these 
the children sleep and take their meals. 
Frank Wyman is president of the asso- 
ciation and A. R. Verdier is secretary. 

From a return just made by the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics, the effect of the 
drought of last year can be measurably 
arrived at. The exports of food stuffs 
have suffered iderably, pecially 
corn (grain and meal), which shows a re- 
duction in round figures of sixty-seven 
million dollars over the previous year. 
Oats fell off thirty-seven million bushels. 
Altogether the reduction im corn and 
corn meal, oats and oatmeal totaled sev- 
enty-five million dollars. Cattle and beef 
products show a loss of eleven million 
dollars. In cotton the reduction is due to 
decline in price rather than in quantity 
and amounted to twenty-four million dol- 
lars. Iron and steel participate in the 
diminished exports, and with corn and 
oats, beef and beef cattle, the total re- 
ductions for the fiscal year will amount 
to about $130,000,000. 

Uncle Sam’s soldier boys are to have 
some new uniforms. From colonial buff 
to the butternut of ‘46 the boys in blue 
has held the poetic and patriotic interest 
for nearly half a century. The khaki of 
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COW PEAS. 


We can rupply choice Whippoorwill Peas at $1.35 
per bushel. Olay Peas at $1.26 per bushel. Mixed 
Peas at $1.15 per bushel. If you want other seeds 
write us. 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION CO., 
315-317 North Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 

monthly paper, beautifuliy illustrated, 

containing exact and truthful informa- 

tion about farm lands in the West. 

Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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the Spanish campaign was a radica! 
change and now the defenders of the 
nation are to look l'ke a St. Patrick Day 
parade. It’s all right when you get used 
to it. The brown and green are to fit 
the landscape 1 ke Kipling’s striped ani- 
mals match the lights and shadows 0 
their forest environment in the schem of 
“natural selection.” It is a wonder we 
didn’t think of it long ago and clothe our 
military heroes in a less conspicuous garb 
than a brilliant blue. Hereafter our boys 
in green will melt into the 1 pe with 
a chromatic mystification of the enemy 
and with a. better chanée for a survival 
of the “‘fittest.’’ 
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